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Whyl Believe In Safety First 


Being a CREED for the EMPLOYER and the EMPLOYEE 








Employer: 


BELIEVE IN SAFETY FIRST ——— popular ideas to the con- 


trary notwithstanding, I have a soul—a conscience which is torn in sympathy with the 

torn limbs and bodies of my workmen. {] BEcaAusr, As AN EmpLoyer, I assumed 
before God and man the duty of being in part my brother’s keeper—his hurt is my hurt, 
his pain is my pain, the sorrow of his widow and the cry of his children ring in my ears after 
he is gone. {[ I BeLieve IN Sarety First because waste of human ability and human 
life is destruction of God’s most valuable product on earth, and if I fail to do my utmost to 
conserve that, I have left undone a sacred duty—committed a sin of omission, not only 
against my kind, but against my Creator, and must certainly give account for my delin- 
quency. { Beinc A Business-MaAn I believe in Safety First from a purely business stand- 
point, as well as because of its humanitarianism. I try to live up to its tenets because it is 
bad business policy to do otherwise. No dividends accrue to me by way of the hospital, law 
courts or damage suits, but preventing them means money for me and my company. Acci- 
dent prevention promotes efficiency. {[ FURTHERMORE, BEING IN Busingss, I know the 
power of advertising my wares and my plant; and living up to the Safety First idea is the 
best kind of advertisement. I also know that an ounce of publicity from accidents counter- 
acts a pound of the brand furnished by our advertising department, breeds strife, discon- 
tent and widens the breach between me and my employees, and that’s the worst 
kind of business policy. 


Employee: 


BELIEVE IN SAFETY FIRST because the toss of my ability to 


‘labor means suffering for those I love most on earth; it leaves to the mercies of a more 

or less indifferent world those whom every workman desires most of all to protect. 
{ I Bevieve IN Sarety First because it tends to conserve my ability to labor and that 
ability is my sole capital; losing it, 1am bankrupt. § I BELIEve IN SAFETY First because 
my safety means the safety of my fellow-workmen. In risking myself I risk others. {I 
BELIEVE LN SaFety First because the bread I earn with my own hands is sweeter to 
me and mine a thousand times than charity in any form. 


Both Together: 


E BELIEVE IN SAFETY FIRST because it pays in assurance, 


comfort, money and health. To the employer it means less worry and a larger 

ultimate bank account; to the workman it brings assurance of living to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. {{ Ir MEANs that mothers shall have the comforts due them in their 
age; T'HaT WIvEs shall not unnecessarily become untimely widows; THAT CHILDREN shall 
have fathers to provide for them when they need their care and protection most—when 
they are young. § It also means that cripples and helpless wrecks who were once strong 
men shall not be considered a byproduct of industry. 


By Simm C. REYNOLDS 
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SY NOPSIS—This article, which is the second of 
two on this subject, details the various items of 
equipment of the surface works. 





In a steam plant, turbines as prime movers stand first. 
Operated noncondensing, these machines require from 35 
to 50 lb. of steam per horsepower-hour. When run con- 
densing, they use from 15 to 20 lb., the equal of the best 
compound engines. When waste or slack which must 
otherwise be stocked is used as fuel, the noncondensing 
type is recommended; in other cases, the condensing. 

Turbines are lower in first cost than their equal in 
engines, require less space and smaller and lighter foun- 
dations and are easier to erect—units up to 330 kw. 
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HyprE* 


A safety device should be fitted to every hoist which 
will automatically close the main throttle as the cage 
nears the shaft collar and render it impossible to again 
open this valve until the hoist has been reversed. For 
raising above the dumping point, an auxiliary throttle 
may be employed. Among the best types of steam hoists 
are those manufactured by the Vulcan Iron Works and 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 

It is necessary, when utilizing exhaust steam from the 
hoist engine, to provide for the periods of lull between 
hoists. This is done by mixed-pressure turbines, de- 
signed chiefly for low-pressure work, their steam supply 
being protected by means of a large steam receiver partly 
filled with water, which absorbs heat from the hoist en- 
gine’s exhaust while hoisting and gives it up during idle 
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small amount of power required to operate, noiselessness, 
small floor space and lower cost erected. 


Steam Hoists ArE PREFERABLE 


Electric hoists are not feasible at a mine generating 
its own steam. High first cost overrides any small econ- 
omy that can be expected over even the piston valve, 
and none need be looked for over engines fitted with 
corliss valves. 

Current from an outside source should cost less than 
34¢. per kw.-hr. to compete with coal valued at 90c. per 
ton, assuming the engine without expansion uses 80 Ib. 
of steam per shaft horsepower per hour and the boilers 
evaporate 7 lb. of water per pound of coal. 

German tests show power consumption of an electric 
hoist using the Koepe disk with tail ropes (far more effi- 
cient than any arrangement of ropes and drums) to be 
1.6 kw. per shaft horsepower. 

Up to a shaft depth of 600 ft., the flat-faced, single- 
drum, first-motion hoist is preferable to the conical face 
with the disadvantage inherent to this style—the risk 
of the rope jumping its groove. 


*Pembina Coal Co., Evansburgh, Alta. 


FIGS. 6 TO 10. SHOWING CROSS-SECTION OF WASH HOUSE, 
ENGINE AND BOILER ROOMS, DETAIL OF WALL 
CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF SHOP 


periods. The receiver or regenerator may be placed out- 
side the engine room and as close to the hoist and tur- 
bines as possible. 

Switchboards should be made up of standard marble 
panels, set well away from the wall, so that they may be 
easily cleaned and repaired, while a pipe railing sur- 
rounds them for safety. Wiring diagrams posted on the 
wall, with the wires on the board tagged to correspond 
therewith, will enable anyone to follow the system and 
locate possible trouble. 

JET CONDENSERS ARE TO BE PREFERRED 

When sufficient water is available for condensing and 
it is not necessary to have condensed water for boiler 
feed, the simple jet condenser is preferable to the sur- 
face type. 

Boilers of the vertical type are recommended for mine 
power plants. They are safe, simple, accessible, occupy 


small floor space, are moderate in cost and, most im- 
portant, their system of circulation is the correct one. 
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automatic nonreturn valve on each boiler allows cut- 
+ g¢ out any unit and avoids danger of steam from other 
iers flowing into it. 

('o get from boilers their maximum efficiency, mechan- 

stokers, mechanical draft and superheaters are es- 
tial. Hand-firing and natural draft are the two worst 
mies of economy and not to be considered in the 
dern plant. 

stokers should be of the self-cleaning type to avoid 

nd work and the admission of cold air while cleaning. 

is safer to leave their design as well as that of the 
ift system and superheaters to the boiler people, let- 

1 them install and guarantee this equipment complete, 
ter first submitting them samples of the coal to be 
irned and the water to be used. 

Venturi water meters allow of keeping records of the 
ater consumed and give a basis on which guarantees 
av be made (when combined with a careful check on 
e coal burned and cars of ashes removed). Gas an- 
lysis and stack temperatures should also be recorded, 

the mine is to be in a position to give accurate in- 
formation on its product. 

Steam lines must be extra heavy and well protected 
with a thick magnesia covering. This insulation should 
not be put on until steam has been carried for at least 
a week to enable the engineers to bring all packed joints 
home. Welded connections, a minimum number of joints 
and minimum lengths of pipe’ between units are to be 
aimed at. All pipes and connections should be accessible 
on each side for repairs. 

Boiler blowoffs must all discharge in one direction 
and no opportunity be allowed for the blowoff from one 
boiler to back up on another. The pipes for carrying 
hlowoff steam should be large and so arranged that there 
ix no danger of freezing. 

Open feed-water heaters are preferable to the closed 
ivpe from every standpoint—first cost, saving in heat 
and water from condensed steam, slow depreciation, ac- 
cessibility, ability to carry overloads, ete. 


ee 


CENTRIFUGAL BoILER-FEED Pumps ADVANTAGEOUS 


Centrifugal pumps for boiler feeding are rapidly be- 
vining the standard type. They give a continuous flow 
“water without shock or water-hammer, are favorable 
» hoiler-feed regulators and water meters, require but 
ttle lubrication, small floor space, are simple and re- 
able and, when driven by steam turbines, form the most 
‘sirable units obtainable. 
Fig. 8 shows a sectior through a plant of good design 
i] requiring a minimum of labor to maintain and 
erate. Coal is brought from the tipple by means of 
Jeffrey cable conveyor (with 9-in. disks on a Y-in. 
ble) to the boiler bunker. This conveyor is set on 
roof, allowing of completely housing-in the bunkers 
avoid dust. It is motor-driven from the boiler-room 
or. 
The bunkers are of the Berquist type, combining min- 
um weight and upkeep expense with maximum life. 
| steel used is fully exposed and therefore easily kept 
inted. 
From the bunkers the coal flows to stokers, the ash 
‘sing to a magazine under the boilers which in turn 
‘ scharges to ash cars running in a tunnel below the 
li sOF, 
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The boilers are set in batteries of two, and space is 
left at one end of the room for the draft fan and engine 
as well as for an overhead platform supporting the hot- 


blast system. At each end are 10-ft. sliding doors, the 
opening for which should also be protected by high steel 
gates. 

In the engine room are the turbines, hoist, switch- 
board, feed-water heater and pumps. The floor is of 
concrete and should be placed on a level with that in 
the rest of the building if condensing machinery is not 
used. Where condensing equipment is employed, the 
floor of the engine room should be 6 ft. above the floor 
in the remainder of the building. 


Pipe Rattincs Arounp Hoist anp SwiTCHBOARD 

The hoist and switchboard should be entirely sur- 
rounded by a strong pipe railing. A 10-ft. sliding door 
protected with an iron gate is necessary for the removal 
of either complete units or parts of the various ma- 
chines. A crane, portable commutator grinder, telephone, 
enameled signal signs, fire extinguishers, sand buckets, 
clock, a desk and a tool cabinet should be included in 
the equipment. 

In case power units making even a slight noise are used, 
it would be advisable to partition off the hoist with glass 
and Hy-rib. 

The providing of miners with bathing facilities is now 
more or less general practice and eventually will become 
compulsory. The requisites are good ventilation, light, 
heat, ease in cleaning, reasonable privacy to bathers 
and dressers and reasonable protection to their property 
when left in the rooms. 

The washing should always be done under showers and 
never in tubs, as diseases, particularly those of the eyes, 
are easily transmitted. A shower allows of a quick 
cleansing all over, is refreshing and pleasant, and the 
waste water is removed as fast as it falls. For each 
bather there is required 8 to 10 gal. of water, plus 10 
more for scrubbing out the room, ete. Not over 10 min. 
is necessary for a comfortable bath. The faucets and all 
fittings should be of the strongest, as men often use con- 
siderable strength in operating them. 

Clothes should be stored and dried by suspension from 
hooks hanging from the roof. This requires a height 
of 20 ft., allowing for the clothes clearing the floor by 
8 ft. 

The form of hook shown in Fig. 15 is a satisfactory 
These are numbered, and one is allotted to each 
user of the room. The hooks are hung at the end of 
a stout chain running over a small pulley. The other 
end of this chain is fastened by a padlock to the back 
of the bench, as shown in Fig. 13. The chains must be 
long enough to extend from the padlock and over the 
pulley to the clothes hook, with a dead length below the 
padlock to allow of lowering the clothes to the floor. 
This extra length cannot be allowed to lie on the floor, 
and a small partitioned trough should be set under the 
top bench-pipe for its reception. 

Hangers should be on 20-in. centers and staggered. 
Benches should be of the design shown, allowing of turn- 
ing the hose on the floor. Washbowls should be indi- 
vidual and of heavy construction. The type furnished 
by the Manufacturing Equipment and Engineering Co., 
of Boston, is reeommended. Every washroom should be 
further equipped with a bubbling drinking fountain, 


one. 
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locked cabinet for the keeper’s supplies and garden hose 
for scrubbing. 

The floor should be of waterproofed concrete, with 
rounded corners where walls and floor meet. The side 
walls should have three coats of white enamel to a height 
of 7 ft., allowing of their being scrubbed. Shower par- 
titions may be of painted sheet iron with pipe and pipe- 
fitting supports. 


Warm Water Is PREFERRED TO Hot anp Coup 


Water with a regulated temperature of 100 deg. should 
be furnished. This may be heated in a standard tvpe of 
heater by exhaust or live steam. Two separate pipe lines 
for hot and cold water complicate the plumbing and 
are unsatisfactory. Urinals must not be allowed in the 
main washroom. 

The rescue station should be placed between the wash- 
room and the warehouse on account of quiet, nearness to 
water and the ability of the washhouse attendant to 
care for it. Men on stretchers can be taken here through 
the washroom and thence directly outside if an ambulance 
is called. 

The equipment should include: 1 medicine cabinet, 
1 first-aid apparatus cabinet, 1 blanket chest, 2 cots, 6 
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nates the necessity of the overman’s office opening oni 
the street and allows of placing it where all inner 0; 
erations of the plant come under his eye. Where thi 
overman does the hiring, men may be conducted to hi 
office by the washroom attendant. 

In the wareroom are kept, in tiers of bins, small tool: 
electric supplies, nails, spikes, repairs of all sorts, miners’ 
tools, paints, waste, reserve stocks of lamps, magnetos 
stationery, etc. The equipment should consist of num- 
bered tiers of sectional steel bins and shelving such as 
made by the Berger Manufacturing Co. A desk ani 
stool, a pair of scales, tools for opening packing cases. 
a truck, fire extinguishers, telephone connected with 
local system, index system for stock and a catalog cabinet 
complete the furnishings. 

Partitioned from the main wareroom are two other 
rooms. One of these will be the auxiliary storeroom in 
which are stocked heavy supplies that are usually car- 
ried in piles. These will consist of brattice cloth, rope, 
wire, cement, fireclay, lime, roofing, building paper, heavy 
repair castings, etc. The other room will be for the stor- 
age of oil. It should be equipped with 8 to 10 two- 
barrel type-B 14-gage Boswer oil tanks, set back to back 
and fitted with 1-qt. pumps and nameplates. A_ barrel 
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FIGS. 11 to 14. 


SWAGE BLOCK AND 


ambulance stretchers, 6 rubber blankets, 6 wool blankets, 
6 rockers, 1 flat-top desk and chair, 1 Siebe Gorman vi- 
vator, 1 Siebe Gorman Red Cross first-aid cabinet, 1 
Siebe Gorman Red Cross pannier, + sets 2-hr. Proto 
apparatus, + oxygen tanks, 4 hand electric lamps, 4 axes, 
t suits oil clothes and rubber boots, 1 operating table, 
1 instrument stand and sterilizer, hot-water bags, ice 
packs, enameled buckets, bedpans, etc. 

Next to the washroom should be placed the lamproom. 
This should be equipped with charging racks, battery 
lamps, storage racks, oil lamps and a zinc-covered gen- 
eral-repair and cleaning bench, with lockers below carry- 
ing repairs, tools, ete. Sand buckets, fire extinguishers 
and record books finish the equipment. 

Next to the lamproom comes an office for the use of 
the overmen, shotfirers and the time clerk. This should 
be fitted with a flat-top desk, six chairs, a record-book 
cabinet, telephone to main office and mine and a railed- 
off entrance for men awaiting orders. A private bath 


should open direct from this office, avoiding the necessity 
of the officials having to mingle with the rest of the 
force. This is an advantage mainly from the standpoint 
of discipline. 

Hiring of men is all done at the main office, where 
they receive their checks and credentials. 


This elimi- 





SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF WASH ROOM AND DETAILS OF WASH-ROOM BENCH AND OF ANVIL, 
TOOL HOLDER IN 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 


runway above these tanks allows of depositing a barrel 
direct from the trolley serving this room, emptying it 
and taking it out for reshipment. 

An objection may be raised to the storing of oils in 
the general building. The storage-battery lamp is be- 
coming universal, and even in the largest operations but 
few of the oil type of safety lamps will be required. High- 
volatile oil for these lamps should be stored in an un- 
derground tank of 100 gal. or more capacity (with 
pipe connection leading to the lamproom), fitted with 
locked pump. This type of oil storage is accepted by in- 
surance companies in the most crowded sections of larg 
cities and is entirely safe. 

In the auxiliary storeroom should be placed 
office for the warehouse foreman, with a wicket opening 
to the shop. 


a smal 


Tue EssENTIALS OF Goop Suop DESIGN 


The important features of good shop design are light 
space, proper equipment properly placed, ability to hand! 
heavy work without manual labor or interference wit! 
other operations, and cleanliness. A shop should } 
lighted on three sides and have a southern exposure. I! 
lumination should be obtained from windows set hig’ 
enough to throw the light down on the machines and t 
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oid their being broken from careless handling of long 


‘eces of stock or work. The walls should be painted 
ack for a height of 6 ft. from the floor; above that, 
cluding the roof, white. 

Electric clusters must be placed over each important 
achine, the erection floor and the anvil. An extension 
rht should allow of inspection in the pit. 

Ample space around each machine for its work, an erec- 
on floor large enough to assemble mine cars, machines 
* locomotives, and a concrete-lined pit (to facilitate 
comotive repairs), adjacent to the erection floor, are 
1 essential. 

A standard equipment for the shops is here listed : 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 

1 No. 08-T Buffalo down-draft forge with 48-in. fire pan, 
yater and coal box. 

1 No. 3 Buffalo steel pressure blower, belt-driven. 

1 300-lb. anvil with fittings. 

1 18%x18%x4%-in. swage block. 
steel combination stand, as in Fig. 14. 
blacksmith’s bench with a %-in. round bar set a distance 
in. away from its edge, on which to hang tongs. 
blacksmith’s workbench with 50-lb. blacksmith vise and 
é-in. pipe vise. 

1 No. 5 Buffalo combination armorplate punch and shear 
without truck. 

1 150-lb. Mayer’s Little Giant power hammer. 

1 30-in. Peerless belt-driven upright drill with power and 
hand feed, with a set of drills. 

1 10-in. base blacksmith’s taper mandrel. 

1 set of hammers, tongs, bolt clippers, a 200-lb. anvil and 

blower for outside work and tuyere irons for outdoor forge. 


MACHINE SHOP 


1 20- and 36-in. by 14-ft. Rahn Hannon Co. belt-driven gap 
lathe, with regular equipment of chucks, taper attachment, 
turret and tools. This takes the place of one large and one 
small lathe for making bushings, turning commutators, etc. 

1 Oster pipe machine with extra dies for \%-in. to 6-in. 
pipe and 8 sets of bolt dies for 4-in. to 1%-in. bolts. 

1 36-in. by 12-ft. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. planer for mak- 
ing switch points and keyseats and for facing valves, ete. 
portable Sullivan electric drill. 

No. 2 Marvel hacksaw, belt-driven. 
36x5-in. Keystone grindstone, belt-driven. 
Partridge emery grinder with 1 coarse and 1 fine wheel. 

1 set of pipe cutters, pipe wrenches, ratchet wrenches, 
blowtorch, bench and machinists’ vises, diestock sets, reamers, 
taps, micrometer calipers, screw and wire gages, hacksaws, 
nachinists’ hammers, tinners’ tools, etc. 

6 Buda 1-B track jacks. 

2 Jim Crow rail benders. 

1 roller rail bender. 

1 set of numbering stencils, ete. 

9 

1 


1 
1 
of 2 
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an 


tool cabinets. 
general bench for electricians and machinists. 
1 20-hp. motor, with necessary line shafting, bearings, 
elts, ete. : 
1 2%-ton portable Dale crane and hoist. 
1 No. 51 Universal crescent wood cutter. 


A device for turning over mine cars is also necessary. 
his can be made up of @ shaft with two drums carrying 
pes with hooks at their ends and a means for rotating 
ie whole. 


How THE EQUIPMENT SHOULD BE ARRANGED 


The proper location of equipment is as follows: In 
‘e corner of the shop and next the entrance should be 

blacksmith with his forge at his back, anvil in front 
th swage on one side and tool rack on the other. Next 
the tool stand is placed a small bench on which tongs 
{ hammers are carried. Horseshoeing should be done 
a shed outside the shop. This shed should be roofed 
1 have a horseshoe and shoeing-tool cabinet on one 
‘e and on the other, or that nearest the central lane, 
‘umbered rack for miners’ picks and drills, where they 

leave them at the end of the shift and get them the 
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following morning. This avoids their entering the shops. 
Across from the anvil should be set the drill press, punch 
and shear and the blacksmith’s workbench. 

The hacksaw should have a prominent, clear setting, as 
heavy work is brought to it at all hours. Such work 
should not interfere with any other work or machine. 
Next in importance is the pipe threader, work in which 
should also clear all other machines. The lathe and 
the planer come next in importance, while the grinding 
tools may be set back against the wall. 

By having a tamped dirt floor under the blacksmith 
and giving him a down-draft forge, this department can 
be kept clean. The rest of the shop should be concrete 
floored and can be kept in good condition with little 
trouble. 

Outside the shop should be a blacksmith-coal bin, an 
ash bin, a scrap-iron bin and an auxiliary rack for bar 
iron and pipe, also an outdoor forge and anvil for hot- 
weather work. It is during the summer that most of the 
heavy repairs are made, and to ask the blacksmith to 
stand over an inside forge is offering him a pretty warm 
job. 

No woodworking tools are shown in the accompanying 
drawings, as it is assumed the entire equipment, includ- 
ing cars, will be of steel, making such machines super- 
fluous. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AUXILIARY PowpEerR House 


The auxiliary powder house should be of Hy-rib and 
steel construction on 8-in. concrete foundation walls, 
wood-lined and wood-floored. The flooring should be of 
2x4-in. tongued-and-grooved milled planking on 4x-+-in. 
sleepers laid in cinders. The woodwork should be nailed 
with copper nails, and a wood door with brass lock and 
hinges be provided. Lightning conductors should be 
placed at each end of the building, which should be 20 
ft. long, 16 ft. wide and 8 ft. high. 

This building is used for storing empty powder can- 
isters at night and for filling them before the shift goes 
down. It should be fitted with numbered pigeonholes 
for the canisters, a wooden bench for filling and a cop- 
per hammer and chisel for opening cases. Here are 
brought by the industrial car each morning sufficient 
cases of powder from the main magazine to meet the day’s 
requirements. If any cases are left over, they are im- 
mediately returned to the main magazine. 

About 20 ft. back of the auxiliary powder house shoul 
be a small detonator storage shed of concrete, with wooden 
lining, enabling the warehouse foreman when issuing can- 
isters to give out at the same time the necessary deton- 
ators. 

A light housing with Hy-rib roof should cover the wet- 
and dry-sand bins, with a space for the sand drier be- 
tween them. This allows of shoveling wet sand to the 
drier and from there the dry sand to its bin. S. B. 
Stine, Osceola Mills, Penn., makes a typical drier of 
good design. 


STEEL TANK Is PREFERABLE TO WOODEN ONE 


A 30,000-gal. tank will meet all requirements for water 
supply and should be placed reasonably close to the feed- 
water heater. A steel tank remains watertight indefin- 
itely; there is no danger of its bursting, even in the 
coldest weather; and it has a life fully three times that 
of a wooden one. Such a tank should, however, have a 
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steam pipe run up through the center for cold-weather 
protection. Below the tank a small shed should be placed 
for the housing of a reel carrying sufficient length of 
hose to protect the entire yard. This shed may also con- 
tain the electrically driven deep-well pump. 

The watercloset must be convenient to all employees, 
yet off the main lines of travel. The fittings should 
be of enameled iron; urinals on one side and closets 
on the other. Shields are better at the entrances than 
doors, as it is almost impossible to keep the latter shut. 

The airshaft should contain a partition so as to allow 
of handling supplies and men on one side (in the case 
of a large mine, or as an auxiliary outlet for men in 
the case of a small one) and air on the other. A _ plat- 
form cage with an end-hoist tower and a single-drum 
second-motion electric hoist, with rope, sheave, telephone, 
pneumatic signals and enameled signs form the equip- 
ment. <A reversible fan of the Sirocco, Jeffrey or Sulli- 
van type, driven by silent chain from a variable-speed 
motor, housed in the same building with the hoist, is 
recommended. In these units steel and Hy-rib again may 
be used to the best advantage. 


“ge 


Am Interesting Pennsylvania 


By J. P. 





SYNOPSIS—A large preparation plant is here 
described. The capacity is 6,000 tons daily, and 
the bone coal secured in the picking process fur- 
nishes fuel to a large steam-driven central power 
station. 





The Lucerne mines of the Jefferson & Clearfield 


Coal and Iron Co. are located at Lucerne, Penn., on the 
Buttalo, 


tochester & Pittsburgh R.R., about 5 mi. 
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In cold climates a powerful air heater should be j 
stalled on one side of the fan, assuming that when blo - 
ing, half the air is heated to a temperature sufficie:; 
to bring the whole to a point where the danger of i 
forming is eliminated. 

The main powder magazine should be built along lin - 
recommended by the mining department in the state i: 
which this building is to be erected. In case there a) 
no particular specifications to be met, the designs re. 
ommended by the United States Bureau of Mines ma 
well be adopted. 

Arrangements should be made so that part of the bom 
in the waste bins under the picking tables may, instea: 
of going to cars, be diverted to a roll crusher feeding 
an elevator, in turn discharging to the boiler-room coa! 
conveyor. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the heat availab| 
from refuse until the tipple has been placed in opera- 
tion, but as no additional expense is required to arrange: 
for the possible future installation of the apparatus de- 
scribed, such arrangements should in every case be mace 
when the tipple is being built. 


a 
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mines of the company and still others it contemplated 
building, were such as to warrant the erection of a large 
power station. Lucerne was centrally located, and the 
good water-supply and cheap boiler fuel available from 
the preparation plant made it an ideal location for the 
central power station. 

The Freeport seam of coal is here mined, being reache« 
through two drifts and one shaft. The great care witli 
which this coal is prepared for the market made an eili- 
cient preparation plant imperative; and for economy. 








FIG. 1. LUCERNE POWER STATION 
from Indiana. This plant was built in 1914, and the 
surface improvements are of the most substantial and 


permanent character. 
At the time this plant was designed, the power require- 
ments for these, as well as for some other then existing 


*Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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FIG. 2. INTERIOR OF POWER STATION 





both in first costs and operation, the central preparatio 
plant, or tipple, was built to receive the coal from bot 
the drifts and the shaft. 

The accompanying Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show exterior al 
interior views of the power station, which is of bric« 
and concrete construction. Steam is generated in twelve 
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FIG. 3. ANOTHER VIEW IN POWER PLANT 





500-hp. Stirling boilers—three batteries of two boilers 
each on either side of the boiler house. These units are 
equipped with Jones underfeed stokers, fed from an over- 
head steel-and-concrete bin. It should here be noted 
that the fuel for this boiler plant consists, when running 
normally, of practically all bone coal, or refuse that has 
heen separated from the coal in the preparation plant. 
This not only makes cheap boiler fuel, but greatly reduces 
the volume of this refuse, and to that extent simplifies 
the ever-growing serious problem of waste disposal. 

‘The water-supply is taken from a local stream (Yellow 
Creek) and is heated and slightly treated in Cochrane 
feed-water heaters which receive exhaust steam from the 
smaller engines. The ash is delivered directly to gondola 
cars from the stokers, as shown by Fig. +. 

Fig. 5 shows the headframe over the shaft, which is 
located several hundred feet from the power house. As 
will be noted, this headframe is of steel construction. 
The shaft at this point is a three-compartment one—one 





compartment is a pipeway and the other two, or hoist 
compartments, are arranged for using tandem cages 
which hoist two cars at a time from the mine. 

Loaded and empty cars are handled to and from the 
cages, as well as trips of loaded and empty cars by elec- 








FIG. 4. ASHES ARE DELIVERED TO:GONDOLA CARS 























HEADFRAME OVER SHAFT 


trically driven car-caging and trip-handling apparatus, 
which reduces labor at this point to a minimum. From 
here to the tipple, or preparation plant, is a distance of 
about 4,000 ft., and loaded and empty cars are handled 
between these points by electric haulage motors pulling 
trips composed of 60 cars or thereabout to each trip. 











“FIG. 6. 


THE TIPPLE IS ENTIRELY OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION AND IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN AMERICA 
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FIG. 7. THE TIPPLE CAPACITY 

The tipple at Lucerne, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7, is 
entirely of steel construction and is one of the largest 
and the most complete preparation plants installed at a 
bituminous mine in this country. The capacity is 6,000 
ons of coal per 9-hr. day, and the entire tipple is built 
in two parallel units. each entirely independent of the 
other. 

Loaded pit cars are brought into this tipple from two 
sides—one from the shaft and the other from the two 
drifts. Upon the arrival of the loaded trips at these 
approaches or landings, they are passed through the tip- 
ple mechanically. Endless chains with dogs feed the 
loaded cars into the tipple at a uniform rate, and cars 
are stopped before reaching the scales by car-feed regu- 
lators. 

From here loaded cars pass over scales through two 
crossover dumps to kick-backs which return the empty 
cars by gravity to trip-makers that make up the trips 
of cars ready to be coupled and returned to the mine. 











THE MACHINE, BLACKSMITH AND 


CARPENTER SHOP 





IS 6,000 TONS PER 


9-HR. DAY 

The operations of the trip-feeders, car regulators anid 
trip-makers are controlled by one man in the operating 
tower in the tipple. 

From the dump, coal is passed to a feeder which de- 
livers it uniformly to the shaking screen. This screen 
makes two grades of coal—lump, and nut and slack. The 
lump is passed directly to the picking table, while the 
nut and slack is delivered to a revolving screen which 
separates it, the nut passing to a nut picking table and 
the slack to a combination convevor. 

After the lump and nut are picked, they are either 
loaded separately or mixed to form various grades of coal. 
The refuse that is picked from the coal is delivered 
through chutes at the side of the men to a conveyo) 
which delivers it to a refuse picking table. Here the 
bone, after having the distinct slate picked from it, is 
delivered to a crusher which reduces it and stores it in 
a bin at the front of the tipple until it is taken by an elec- 
trically driven larry to the boiler house. The entire 
operation of all apparatus making up the two units is 
under the control of one man stationed in the front o!| 
the picking house. 

Fig. 8 shows the shop at Lucerne, which is built ¢! 
brick. This shop is divided into three parts—that is. 
machine, blacksmith and carpenter departments—and is 
well and adequately equipped with modern electrically 
driven tools. 

This plant was designed and built under the direction 
of L. W. Robinson, president of the Jefferson & Clear- 
field Coal and Tron Co., at Punxsutawney, Penn., ) 
Heyl & Patterson, Inc., contracting engineers, of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
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SYNOPSIS—Aims and purposes of the Institute 
and the benefits to be derived from association in 
the work of mine inspection. Results accom- 
plished by the inspectors shown by the improve- 
ment in mining conditions and the reduction in 
number of accidents. Depression in mining to be 
succeeded by great prosperity. Future of the In- 
stitute. 





Fellow Members of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
the United States of America: 

This is the eighth annual conference of this Institute. 
it affords me great pleasure to have the honor of bidding 
you welcome to this meeting and especially to the City of 
St. Louis. I feel very grateful to George Hill, the Chief 
Inspector of Mines, and his able associates, in Missouri, 
lor the splendid assistance they have rendered to make 
vour visit here pleasant and I hope all may find it 
profitable. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF INSTITUTE 


Owing to some changes in the membership of the In- 
-titute each year, it may not be amiss to state at this time 
<ome of the reasons why there should be an organization 
of mine inspectors maintained and meetings of this kind 
held yearly. The work of mine inspectors is the same 
everywhere and it makes no difference as to the length 
of time one has been in the service. His chief prob- 
lem is: How can I as an inspector bring about a better 
protection of the lives and health of the men employed in 
aud about the mines? By reason of such an organization 
as this much can be done that cannot be accomplished 
hy the individual. 

Our national and state governments are managed by 
organization. In fact, to accomplish any good results, 
vhether political or otherwise, it must be done by hav- 
ng effective organization. Therefore, the reason is all 
‘he greater why we as mine inspectors should organize, 
«ving in view the adoption of such remedial legislation 

| our various states as shall bring about the best results. 
ie public expect that mine inspectors, who have oppor- 
nity to acquire a more intimate knowledge of the various 
ning conditions, shall take the initiative in the promul- 
ting of measures that will be the means of reducing 

‘ hazards in connection with the mining industry, so 

at it will be as safe to follow mining as any other 

‘of industry. 

BENEFITS AND NEED OF ASSOCIATION 

“hese meetings afford an excellent opportunity to bring 
ut a closer relationship, or rather comradeship, than 
be gained in any other manner. The discussion of the 
merous problems that arise in one’s daily vocation gives 
ill inspiration and renewed energy, so that we go back 
our respective fields of labor with renewed zeal and a 
ermination to give our best service for the good of those 
ployed in and around the mines in our charge. The 


*President’s address delivered at the eighth annual meet- 
of the Institute, held in St. Louis, Mo., June 8-11, 1915. 
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mine inspector may be less conspicuous than other forces, 
in the service he renders for the good of mine em- 
ployees ; but his daily contact with the workmen gives him 
an influence that, if properly and intelligently directed, 
will be the means of bringing about better results for their 
welfare than all other agencies. 

This statement is not made with the intention of mini- 
mizing the work that is being done by other organizations. 
I firmly believe that any organization that is engaged in 
the work of raising the standard of efficiency among mine 
workers should have the hearty endorsement of this Insti- 
tute. It is true that we have connected with the mining in- 
dustry a great many men of foreign birth who do not un- 
derstand ‘the English language, neither our methods nor 
our form of government. Therefore, any effort that is be- 
ing made to develop skilled workmen where they are un- 
skilled, afd to instruct the unintelligent, is a laudable 
work and will reward one with the knowledge that his ef- 
forts have been the means of reducing the hazards and ac-: 
cidents in the mines. 


DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mine inspectors who have been identified with the ser- 
vice during the last twenty years have reason to note the 
wonderful development and the many improvements made 
in the mining industry. With the larger number of men 
employed, the responsibilities and dangers attendant on 
mining have increased proportionately. Since our last 
meeting one year ago there have occurred three disastrous 
explosions in which over 400 lives were lost; namely, Hill- 
crest, Alberta, Canada (June 19); Royalton, Ill. (Oct. 
27); and Layland, W. Va. (Mar. 2). None regret these 
dreaded catastrophes more than the members of this In- 
stitute. Knowing full well all the hazards and dangers 
connected with the rescue work, especially where there 
are many lives at stake, the sympathy of our members 
always extends to those inspectors in whose districts these 
disasters occur. 

It is to be regretted that when accidents of this kind 
occur the newspapers often give incorrect reports, some 
of these being very ridiculous and of such a nature as to 
engender feeling between the officials of the different de- 
partments engaged in the work of rescue. The great work 
that devolves on all officials in their efforts to make mines 
as secure as possible against accident is one of the gravest 
of responsibilities and necessitates eternal vigilance. In 
time of accident or disaster, those whose duty it is to ren- 
der all possible aid should bring all their experience and 
knowledge into immediate service. Friction should and 
must be avoided and diversity of interest obliterated where 
all are engaged in the noble work of saving those who are 
suddenly menaced in their hazardous calling. 

The occupation of the miner is considered hazardous 
at the best, but many lives are often lost that could have 
been saved. The accidents that occur daily in mines are 
not due as much to the lack of legislation as to the lack 
of obedience and the closer observance of mine laws 
and regulations. Much work waits to be done by this In- 
stitute, and I believe that no men are better prepared than 
are the mine inspectors of this country to bring about 
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better conditions and to advocate legislation that will 
better safeguard life and reduce the death rate and acci- 
dents in mines to a minimum. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 

It is gratifying to know that there has been a reduc- 
tion in the number of fatal accidents in the coal mines of 
the United States during the year 1914, and with the ex- 
ception of 1912 the death rate, per thousand men em- 
ployed, is lower than for any year since 1903. In the year 
1914 the number of fatalities in and about the mines was 
2,451, which is 3.30 deaths to every 1,000 persons em- 
ployed, or 4.80 to every 1,000,000 tons of coal produced, 
or one person killed for each 208,333 tons. This is the 
largest production of coal per fatal accident in this coun- 
try, with the exception of that for 1912. There is no 
doubt but that the gradual decrease shown in the last 
few years must be attributed to the work of the many 
organizations having in view the prevention of accidents ; 
and this applies not only to mines but to all other indus- 
tries as well. But that we may have a reduction of acci- 
dents to a minimum requires that the work so well be- 
gun be carried forward, bearing in mind that eternal 
vigilance on the part of all connected with mining is 
necessary. 

In looking over the statistics giving the causes of mine 
accidents it would seem that, with all our efforts, we have 
not been able to reduce the number of those due to falls 
of roof, coal and rock. The percentage of these accidents 
remains practically the same in all the states. Taking the 
United States as a whole, the proportion was 46 per cent.. 
while in the state of Illinois, for the year ending June 
30, 1914, it was 52 per cent. 

I desire to draw your attention to what I consider the 
most dangerous work connected with the operation of 
mines, as shown by the number of fatalities due to pit 
cars and locomotives. In the United States the number 
of fatalities from this cause is 15 per cent., while in the 
State of Illinois, for the year ending June 30, 1914, it 
was 25 per cent. When we consider the number of em- 
ployees engaged in this work, which varies from 6 to 8 per 
cent., these statistics show about one person killed for 
every 150 employed in that work. 


Miners ConsTaNnTLy TAKE CHANCES 


I mention these matters for your consideration and ask 
you to suggest what this Institute should do in regard 
to reducing the accidents from these two sources. I think 
T am not overstepping the truth when I say that one-half 
of the accidents could be prevented if mine employees 
would live up to the legal requirements and carry out 
conscientiously the various rules and regulations governing 
their work, instead of taking chances by ignoring them. 
In this connection I may be pardoned for quoting a 
verse written by Berton Braley and published in Coal 
Age (Vol. 3, p. 711), entitled “The Gamblers.” It runs 
as follows: 


“We'll take a chance—we’re not afraid of dangers, 
There’s nothing killed us yet, so we're all right, 
To every sort of worry we are strangers, 
’ And so you see us, alw ays gay and bright; 
Maybe some day the roof will fall and get us, 
The dynamite may go off in advance, 
The gas explode, but we won’t let it fret us, 


9? 


We'll take a chance! 
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I may mention, though with much regret, that th: 
dustry. with which we are identified is passing throug 
era of depression such as it has not known for 1 
years. In the State of Illinois alone, in which ther 
80,000 mine employees, it is safe to say that not : 
than one-half have employment at the present time. 
same condition prevails in many of the other coal-pro. 
ing states, which means many hardships to the wives 
children who are dependent on these men. Howe 
when we think of the carnage of human life that is oc 
ring among the European nations and that we, as a peo), 
are at peace with all nations, we have great reason to 
thankful. There is no doubt in my mind but that 
present depression is a reflex of conditions that jy 
prevail owing to the strife among European nations. | 
am sure it is the desire of all our people that there nia 
be a speedy cessation of hostilities among the warrine 
nations. I believe when that takes place this country wil 
reap a greater measure of prosperity than it has ever 
known in its history. It is true that few nations, if any. 
excel this country in natural wealth and resources, ani 
an abundance can be produced to supply the needs of all 
within its borders, and much to spare to the countries that 
are less fortunate. 

FUTURE OF THE INSTITUTE 

I wish to draw your attention to the fact that if this 
Institute is not accomplishing the results intended by 
having an association of this kind, the fault is entirely our 
own. I believe there is one object in particular that is 
preventing and proving a hindrance to its success as an 
Institute. I refer now to our failure to use it as a me- 
dium to reach the people and the governmental powers. 
Therefore I recommend that some steps be taken at this 
meeting that will require that a change be made in the 
constitution and bylaws of the Institute so that the sub- 
jects discussed and which appear to be of sufficient interest 
to the mining industry be given immediate publicity 
through the periodicals that publish matters relating to 
mining. 

I want to suggest here that there will be less delay in the 
publication of our proceedings if all papers are sent direct 
to the editor in chief, who is their custodian, as provide! 
by the constitution, and whose duty is to pass on all papers 
to be read and to prepare them for publication wit!!! 
60 days after the adjournment of each annual meetie. 

I know of no organization of men whose aims and ide: 
are more lofty than the men who make up the membersi:! 
of this Institute. You have been selected by your stetvs 
as men in whom they have the fullest confidence, believiig 
that you will devote your time to the work of your o!'¢ 
and require that every precaution be taken neces=:''y 
to insure the health and safety of the men employed in ‘ie 
mines. There is no more laudable work than that in w) 
you are engaged, and that is the preservation of hu: ii 
life. 
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The Life of Mine Timbers can be greatly lengthen 
making a careful study of the character of the roof 
support. With a strong roof and bottom, the timbe’ °S 
should be so set as to allow the roof to settle easily 4 


gradually, or the floor to heave, thus preventing the was‘: of 
timber due to breakage which is sure to occur if the of 
falls abruptly. With a strong roof and floor, loosely dr. &" 
timbering and soft wood caps will prevent the bending . 


breaking of the timber. Tapered props, the small en: 
which is about one-fourth the size of the body of the } 
give good results and last longer than ordinary timberin+ 
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By Kart B. LonMAann* 





SY NOPSIS—The attitude of mine owners toward 
the planning and development of coal communities 
has radically changed for the better. The results 
of the application of scientific treatment to min- 
ing towns are greater self-respect and increased effi- 
ciency on the part of the employees. 





Science and tradition both tell us that a pig was once 
object of filth. He was fed upon waste. He breathed, 
-iept and wallowed in grime. Otherwise, it seemed, he 
could not be happy—he could not live. 

Time has changed his status, however. No longer do 
we find such prevailing filth in the pig’s domain. We 
«e him afforded good food and good air, and we find 


imagined that in any other surroundings the workers and 
their families could riot be happy. If we should give them 
bathtubs, they would use them for coal. If we should 
give them good streets, they would use them for ashes. 


GENERAL OPINION Has CHANGED 


Time, however, has also changed our attitude in this 
respect. We now behold a better day in the dawning 
for mining towns. We realize it in the prize awards by 
coal companies for better yards and gardens and the 
tender care of them; we see it in the frequently recurring 
better streets, and now and then, though rarely, in an 
entire mining community developed along advanced lines. 

And well may it be, this awakening; for multitudes of 
workers and their families are yet to be huddled together 
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A SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC PLAN FOR A MINING TOWN 


u disporting himself quite merrily amid new surround- 
2s. Indeed, his environment has been very much trans- 
med. Yet it appears that not only can he live under 
‘new conditions, but that he can live far better and 
' far more profitably to mankind. 

In somewhat the same manner we have long been com- 
cent at the sight of ill-planned mining villages, with 
ir squalid shacks, inconveniently disposed streets, and 
‘olate homes with unattractive surroundings. Recre- 
mn grounds were unknown, and the entire camp was 
ubolie of chaos and filth. We have for a long time 


‘Landscape architect, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


cr pleasantly and conveniently provided for in communi- 
ties still unborn. Mining towns are being built, and hun- 
dreds of others are in a process of improvement or of 
necessary extension and enlargement. Therefore the ap- 
propriate day for planning is not of the past, but rather 
eminently is of the present. 

This impulse of a new dawn is fraught, however, with as 
much, bad as good, unless it is properly guided. For in- 
stance, awakening civic consciousness, in its enthusiasm 
for improved cities, often is accompanied by and allows 
of too many unscientific and inartistic results. It is not 
because insufficient money is expended. It results prob- 
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ably from everybody thinking that he knows how to handle 
any given situation, together with an indifference to the 
advice of experts that is far too common. Similarly, in 
the planning of mining towns there is offered an im- 
mense scope for the poor taste of untrained individualism. 
Mine operators think that their engineering departments 
are just as perfectly capable of designing parks, gardens, 
villages and towns as they are of deciding upon the in- 
tricate problems of breakers and their accessories, as if 
town-planning were not a science in itself. 

Be that as it may, whosoever is commissioned to de- 
sign a mining-community extension or a brand-new de- 
velopment can never hope to accomplish it successfully, 
be he engineer or landscape architect, lest he consider 
it in a new, far-reaching light. His impulse must be 
guided by planning that is.comprehensive, and this can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. 

Comprehensive planning means primarily taking every- 
thing into consideration. It means leaving no stone un- 
turned, whether it be engineering, architecture or land- 
scape architecture. It calls for inclusive, encompassing 
planning. It presupposes a broad perspective over the 
entire community, a breadth of inter-relationships, a 
recognition of advance provision for things comprehen- 
sively needed, with due consideration of the bearing of 
one thing upon other things—that the parts are members 
of the whole. In short, it compels a full understanding of 
the entire problem. 


GREAT Resvutts Witt Be OBTAINED 

If the awakening impulse for better planning is prop- 
erly guided, it may be expected to accomplish immeasur- 
able achievement. For the present population who are 
now to enjoy its fruits, it will bring about added com- 
modity and service. For instance, the men’s work will be 
readily accessible. Their homes, in turn, will be ac- 
cessible to each other. The community at large may 
possess in general the greatest number of conveniences 
available at the time of reasonable planning, such as water- 
supply, drainage, light, good soil, proximity to a.through 
line of travel. There would be secured to the population 
ample health in provision for plenty of air, parks, play- 
grounds, trees along the streets and all preconsidered 
means of keeping the town clean. 

Also, the dawn may illumine the way for better and 
more commodious environment that will help to conserve 
the moral and physical forces of the workers. There will 
be added pride in towns, in homes and in work. There 
will be an increasing solidarity of feeling in spirit with 
the companies. So that the crowning glory of any com- 
prehensive planning efforts, from the company stand- 
point at least, will be an added contentment and _ effi- 
ciency among its workers. 

This much may be expected for the present population, 
for those who live in the communities now. Yet our efforts 
will not be unmindful of the future. Such comprehensive 
planning, such broad-outlook-into-the-future sort of plan- 
ning, will result in more intelligent and adequate expan- 
sion of the community. New homes that will have to be 


built may become part of this same community and be co- 
sharer in its sometime advantages and developments. Any 
necessary extended streets will not have to cross a ravine 
or mountain. And every commodity and means for added 
Aficiency in turn will be applied to the enlarged area of a 
ster time, whether 5, 10 or 15 years hence. 
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Such planning therefore signals the approach of ; 
era for mining towns. They need no longer be pic... 
of desolation and squalor. Every yard, every street, | 
community is being touched with a new impulse—a) 
pulse which by inspiring environment destroys the m 
cause for much industrial unrest, which Americanize 
draws men into closer harmony with the employer | 
most important of all, which brings the workers t), 
selves ultimately to an added sense of their part in 
great scheme of things. 


English Ship-Coaling Machin « 


A coal-shipping plant installed at Workington, b) 
land, is designed specially to handle the coal with a mi: 
imum of breakage. The machine is carried by a towe, 
traveling on a track 120 ft. long near the edge of the docs. 
the rails having a gage of 33 ft. In the rear of this 
track, and above it, is a track for the drop-bottom coal 
cars, the coal being discharged between the rails ani 
delivered to a hopper on the end of a conveyor frame, 
which extends through the tower. 

The conveyor consists of a traveling belt of steel plates 
4 ft. wide, running at about 120 ft. per min. The 
outer end of the conveyor frame is adjustable, having 
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MACHINE FOR COALING SHIPS, WORKINGTON HARB( 


trunnion bearings in the front of the tower, so that 
can be raised or lowered to clear deck fixtures and 
give the coal as little drop as possible. The conve 
and the propelling machinery are driven from a +40- 
engine. 

A chute on the end of the conveyor frame delivers * 
coal to a Handcock antibreaker. This is a vertical 1 
suspended from a boom on the tower, and contain 
a series of trays attached to endless chains. The we! 
of the coal as it flows into the tube operates this vert 
lowering conveyor. The Joaded trays descend, free 
coal at the bottom, and then ascend empty. An ai 
matic brake controls the speed. 

In coaling a ship, the tube is lowered till its open | 
is nearly on the floor of the hull, and as the coal is de: 
ered the tube is gradually raised, keeping its end |: 
with the top of the coal pile, so that the coal flows : 
without a direct drop. This machine (described in 7 
Engineer, of London, July 2) is designed to deliver 
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as per hour. It was built by F. Turnbull & Co., of 
weastle-on-Tyne, to the designs of Cecil Walton, engi- 
peer for the Workington Harbor Board, and under the 
«irection of Bowen Cooke, chief engineer of the London 
§ Northwestern Ry.—Engineering News. 
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Loose Mining Methods 


By Inuinois ENGINEER 


tous of coal per hour, but can work at the rate of 600 
4, 


The folly of loose mining methods is sometimes forcibly 
upressed on the mind of the operator in the form of 
dollars and cents. Such was the case recently when a 
surface settlement, caused by the removal of too large a 
ercentage of the underlying coal, damaged property to 
the extent of at least $7,000. 

Ilad the rooms in the affected area been turned on the 
proper centers and driven on line, as is the practice in 
most mines in the same field, the trouble would probably 
have been avoided. As it was, no room sights were used ; 
ithe result was that pillars of various sizes were formed. 
Where the thickness of the pillar permitted, additional 
rooms were turned off the crosscuts. 

The profit obtained from the sale of the additional coal 
mined from the affected area by this haphazard method 
Was approximately $2,000. This does not compare favor- 
ably with the $7,000 or more which will be paid out in 
damages. The handling of the additional inflow of water 
is another item of cost to be considered. Eight acres of 
an overlying seam 41% ft. thick was damaged to such an 
extent as to be unminable. In addition to this, more coal 
will probably be lost in mining around the squeeze than 
was originally obtained by splitting the pillars. 

The foregoing is a conservative estimaté of the cost, 
but proves conclusively, at least in this instance, that 
loose mining methods do not pay. Risking expensive 
damage suits for the profit obtained from a comparatively 
few tons of coal is, in my opinion, short-sighted policy. 


Shipments to Upper Lake Docks 


Receipts of coal at Milwaukee will have to be abnormally 
arge during the remainder of the navigation season if the 
record of 1914 is to be maintained. Owing to the fact 
lat the grain.and iron-ore trades are practically absorb- 
ing all of the larger class of.vessels and that higher freight 
rates will have to be paid as the close of season approaches, 
his is hardly possible. As a result the coal handlers will 
‘ace the uncertain requirements of the coming winter 

ith very moderate stocks. Should there be any hitch be- 
veen the miners and operators next spring and the early 

ovement by lake be delayed in consequence, the lack of 
ipplies will be seriously felt. 

Up to Oct. 1 of this year the receipts of anthracite 
al aggregated 731,759 tons, or 14,875 tons more than 

is received during the same period in 1914. In order 

equal last year’s receipts of anthracite, arrivals during 
tober, November and December will have to aggregate 
(5,402 tons. 

The soft-coal shortage during this same period sums 
ip 424,224 tons, the receipts aggregating 2,197,337 tons, 
against 3,197,337 tons in 1914. Stocks will have to be 


augmented to the extent of 1,297,239 tons during October, 
November and December to bring the soft-coal shipments 
ip to the level of 1914. 
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Every effort will be made on the part of coal companies 
to increase the supply, and the prospect is that the winter- 
storage fleet will be much larger thar usual. Dealers 
report that coal is moving out more satisfactorily and that 
business in general has a promising aspect. 


cs 
Signal for Water-Supply Tank 
By C. J. FUETTER 


Now that cold weather is soon to be with us again 
every power-house engineer who has to look after a water 
tank placed on a hill to supply water to the town knows 
how unpleasant it is to go out of a warm engine-room to 
find out how much water he has in the tank. Many such 
engineers let the pump run most of the time at full speed, 
in which case it generally happens that the tank overflows. 

This is a waste of power, for at a small cost a signal 
system may be installed that would take care of the 
water-supply. Such a system is shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. It is designed to work on either a 110- or 
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SIGNAL FOR WATER-SUPPLY TANK 


220-volt circuit; however, should only 550 volts be avail- 
able, two 250-volt lamps in series at C and two at D 
would be all the changes necessary. H is a hollow ball 
made of copper. It may also be made of cork. 

This ball is fastened at the end of level Z, which is 
pivoted at P, its rise or fall completing the cireuit of C 
and D. If rising, Z makes contact with the adjustable 
screw A and will light lamp C;; if falling, it makes contact 
with B and lights the lamp B. The last mentioned lamp 
should preferably be red. A means must be provided so 
that any undue rise will not bend the lever. This may 
be accomplished by using contact springs instead of con- 
tact screws. It might be well to solder a small piece 
of silver at the contact points A and B. Lights C and 
D should be so placed in the engine-room that the 
engineer’s attention will be readily drawn to them. 

Should no current be available, the signal could be 
arranged to work with bells, by placing 4 or 5 dry-cells 
across the lines, with a small bell at C and another at D. 
Of course the ring of these bells should have different 
sounds so that the engineer will know whether the water 
is high or low, thus indicating to him whether he should 
slow down or speed up the pump. 


”s 


New Coal Fields in Manchuria 


New coal fields are reported to have been discovered 
near Station Manchuli by the local chief of police, says 
Commerce Reports. The fields are located about 5 mi. 
from the Station Manchuli and 2 mi. from the railway 
line. The discoverer has offered to sell his right in the de- 
posits. to the Chinese Eastern Ry., which is investigating 
the amount and quality of the coal. 
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Anthracite Imvalla 








SYNOPSIS—The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania has reversed the decision of the lower court 
and has declared the imposition of a state tax 
upon anthracite as unconstitutional under the con- 
ditions specified. The decision will cause much 
confusion in making refunds. The State Legis- 
lature has already taken action toward the enact- 
ment of a law that will meet with the approval 
of the Supreme Court. 





The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court has declared 
the legislative enactment of 1913 levying a tax of 214 
per cent. per gross ton on the value of anthracite coal 
at the mines to be unconstitutional. The case reached 
the Supreme Court on an appeal by the Alden Coal Co. 
against the decision of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Dauphin County, which declared the act constitutional 
and rendered judgment in favor of the state against the 
coal company for $7,792.86, being the amount of taxes 
assessed against the Alden company for coal mined and 
prepared for market from June 28, 1913, the time the 
law became effective, and ending Dec. 31, 1913. In the 
decision of the Supreme Court, which was written by 
Justice Stewart, the contention of the appellants is up- 
held in the following words: 


TEXT OF THE DECISION 


“When the necessary effect of the legislation is to create 
inequality of burden as we here see it, are those complain- 
ing of the injustice to receive no other answer than that, 
while the Constitution promises them equality in the 
matter of taxation, because it failed to place restriction 
upon the Legislature’s right to distribute the tax it 
collects therefore the purpose of the legislation is not 
to be inquired into? If constitutional requirements are 
to be circumvented by such simple and easy process of 
reasoning, the question may yet be asked derisively of 
the Constitution, ‘What is all this worth? ” 

While the case against the Alden Coal Co. only in- 
volved the collection of less than $8,000, it was purely a 
test case involving almost $10,000,000, which represented 
the tax on coal under the act of 1913 up to July 1, 1915, 
when a new act passed by the Legislature the past sum- 
mer became effective. 

The suit was brought to test the constitutionality of 
the act and resulted in Judge Kunkel of the Common 
Pleas Court of Dauphin County declaring in favor of 
the act. It was the appeal against this decision that 
has just now resulted in the reversal of the opinion of 
the lower court. 


BASIS OF THE DEFENCE 


The attorneys for the coal interests declared from the 
very inception of the law that it was special legislation. 
They based their contention on the fact that while an- 
thracite coal was mined in only nine counties of the 
state, a proportion of the whole tax was to be distributed 
in such a way to those nine counties that the cities, 
boroughs and townships in those counties would share in 
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the distribution, even though no coal was produced i. a 
number of the cities, boroughs and townships. This ¢))- 
tention has now been upheld by the Supreme Court, fro.) 
which there is no appeal to any other court, not even 5) 
the United States Supreme Court, which usually at so 
time or other gets the coal cases. This is for the reas: 
that the present case was brought to test the validi: 
of a state law involving a purely state transaction. 

It is well to note at this time that the State Levis- 
lature of Pennsylvania passed a new anthracite tax |a\ 
at its session of 1915, and the present court decision only 
covers the levying of the tax under the old act of 191:, 
the new law becoming effective with July 1 of the preset 
year. While this present decision cannot directly atfect 
the act of 1915, it is practically certain that it will now 
get its day in court. The chances are that it will follow 
in the way of its predecessor, as the only difference he- 
tween the two was in the matter of readjusting the pro- 
portion to be received by the state and the coal-producing 
counties. 

It is also interesting to note that at no time during 
the progress of the present suit was the right of the 
state to levy such a tax on coal of any kind questioned. 
The suit was practically fought on technical grounds 
as relating to its accordance with the Constitution. 

It hardly need be mentioned that if the act of 1915 is 
also declared unlawful the next legislature will take steps 
for the enactment of a law that will comply exactly with 
the ruling of the Supreme Court. So it can be seen 
that the coal man’s respite may not be a very long one. 

REFUNDS TO THE DEALERS 

Probably the most interesting phase of the decision will 
develop when the retail dealers and large consumers begin 
to ask the producing companies for a refund of the in- 
creased price or tax which they have had to pay for 
coal from June 28, 1913, until July 1, 1915. 

At the time the law was announced as becoming etiec- 
tive some of the operating companies, such as the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. simply issued a 
price circular showing the prices at the mines and thei 
added a note to the effect that prices would be subject to 
the Pennsylvania state tax of 21% per cent. on the mince 
price. Other companies, however, such as the Lehi: 
Valley Coal Sales Co. and the Lehigh Coal and Navi-:- 
tion Co., simply calculated the tax into their circt':! 
prices. In this latter case these companies would ! 
been actually paying tax on their tax, for the rea 
that the circular prices were the prices for the coa 
the mines and it was on the mines price that the © * 
was to have been collected. 

Those dealers who bought their coal from the compa: °s 
that added the tax as a separate item will at least h:-¢ 
no difficulty in making up and presenting their clai 
as on all the bills rendered by the companies adopting 
first-named plan the tax was always shown as a sepa’ 
item. 

But the still greater question arises, Will the ¢ 
panies all refund to the retail dealers? And if s 0 
should be inclined to the contrary, is there any way 0 
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vel them, especially those companies that sold at a 
lu: » price with no specific mention being made of the 
ty. as a separate item? ‘The retail men certainly ex- 
» a refund. Of course there are any number of in- 
t .ces, especially among the larger dealers with whom 
a. ements have been made as to an adjustment, but 
t) e cases are by no means common. 


ConsuMERS TAKE ACTION FoR A REFUND 


‘he actual consumer of the coal constitutes still another 

ie to the problem. In Philadelphia, for instance, 
) chasers of coal from the retail dealers have been 
» ing an advance of 25c. a ton on their coal, which the 
(olers generally explained was designed to cover the 
t»\ and also increased operating expenses. The decision 
» the court was not a day old before the consumers in 
this district began to figure on just what amount of 
money was due them from their dealers, and they at once 
\vean clamoring for the refund. The first actual step 

this direction was instituted by a coterie of the large 
consumers in the fashionable Main Line residential sec- 


tion, Who have consulted attorneys and are going to make 
» concerted demand on the dealers for a refund. 
ws 


Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


James Lang, an old Scotchman whom I have not seen 
lor about 10 years, drifted into camp today in search 
ol work. Had he known that I was superintendent he 
would have felt sure of obtaining work because he knew 
that I must have a warm place in my heart for him 
(one cannot forget the old fellows who take the trouble 
to initiate one into the mysteries of practical mining, 
and the old fellows realize that full well, no matter what 
kind of old fellows they may be), but he did not know 
that I was the superintendent—in fact, could not have 
kiown that I was superintendent at any camp. When 
w« parted company, I was a mining engineer one year 
out of college and he was a miner in disgrace because 
oa Clash with a superintendent. 

lle has apparently never recovered from that stroke 
6 bad luck, while I attribute most of the success that 

lave had since then to the train of thoughts started 

his discharge. I had learned to know him so well, 
hard-headed old Scotchman who loved poetry, that 
elt that any mining camp could use him to its ad- 
tage, and that made me feel that our superintendent 
at fault in not knowing how to handle him.- My 
rest was aroused to a point where I could not get 
subject off my mind until I decided to my own sat- 
ction just how the superintendent had blundered. 
ly friend James was a great admirer of Longfellow, 
‘ | one line of the poet was on his lips at least once 
( -y day—it was the line from the “Psalm of Life” 
tt admonishes men to be not like dumb driven cattle. 
| . interpretation of that line caused the final break 
\\ ‘1 his boss. 

‘ur superintendent could not understand why miners 
occasion to gather continually and discuss things 
6 common interest, and he was forever trying to dis- 
« rage such meetings and made no secret about his op- 
» tion to them. At first the meetings had been rather 
i ormal and really did not mean much to the men, 
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but when the men began to realize the attitude of the 
boss toward their gatherings, they began to make them 


count for something. James Lang was a pretty fair 
talker to say the least, and spurred on by the idea that 
he was being classed as a dumb beast, he made his ora- 
torical powers felt. The superintendent could not dis- 
tinguish between a philosopher and an agitator, and the 
philosopher soon became a full-fledged agitator, and as 
a result was asked to leave. 

About the same time one of the neighboring camps 
had a strike, called because the superintendent was op- 
posed to the miners having a checkweighman, and the 
strike was continued until the superintendent backed 
down. After that the miners at that camp lost interest 
in the checkweighman issue and before long could not 
get a majority of the men out when it came time to 
elect a new one. 

These things happened a number of years ago; but 
in judging of recent events that have occurred all around 
our camp, it would appear that human nature has not 
changed very much since then after all, and men are 
just as anxious now to do things just because some one 
wills differently as they were then. 

I find that James Lang is still repeating the “Psalm 
of Life” on the slightest provocation, but he has still 
not learned its true meaning; and try as I might I 
was not able to recall those old days to his mind in a 
manner to gladden his spirits. I have not lost hope, 
however, and if the wanderlust does not again get con- 
trol of him too soon, I feel that I will have a chance to 
repay in part the debt I owe him. 


Revision of Mining Laws 


A convention that will act on recommendations regard- 
ing a general revision of the Federal mining laws will meet 
in Washington, D. C., Dec. 16. Some of the resolutions 
that will come before the convention will recommend the 
fixing of a reasonable term of years beyond which placer 
claims shall] be immune from attack on the ground of 
fraud, full privilege of appeal in all cases of contests 
over locations, recording of notices of mining locations 
so as to insure public notice, the abolishment of the law 
of apex and the appointment of a Government commis- 
sion under an act of Congress to investigate and to make 
recommendations as a basis for the revision of the mining 
law. 

All the known mining societies in the United States 
have been asked to send delegates, and it is the intention 
that the mining industry will be so well represented that 
the action of the convention will be regarded as expressing 
the wishes of the industry. 





COMING MEETINGS 











Illinois Mining Institute will hold its annual meeting on 
Nov. 20, 1915, at Springfield, Ill. Election of officers will be 
held and the day will end with a banquet. 

The winter meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute will 
be held this year at Lexington, Ky., on Friday and Satur- 
day, Dec. 3 and 4, 1915. The program is not yet completed. 
The following committees have been announced. Committee 
on papers: J. E. Butler, Stearns, Ky., and Ivan P. Tashof, 
Lexington, Ky. Committee on entertainment: Professor C. J. 


Norwood, Edwin L. Quarles, R. D. Quickel, Milton Sanchez 
and Ivan P. Tashof. 
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MINERS’ HOMES, UNION PACIFIC COAL CO., 
RELIANCE, WYO. 














COMPANY STORE AND HOUSES, COLEMAN MINES, 
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A BED OF COAL IN EASTERN KENTUCKY, KNOWN AS 
6 SEAM 
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Gasoline motor, Gay Coal Co., tie | 3 


VIEWS IN SOUTHERN 





WEST VIRGINIA 





Tipple and washery, New River & Pocahontas C. C. Co., Berwind. Mine fan 


and C. Co., Holden. 


Miners’ hospital, Welsh 
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r Situation 





~YNOPSIS—Frank P. Walsh will act as attorney 

r Alexander Howat, president of District 14, in 
its against J. H. Hazen. President White ap- 
oints the officials for District 21. 





ome time ago it was alleged that in making the contract 
be: “een miners and operators in District No. 14 in 1910 and 
1: a large amount of money was raised by the latter and 
it “as suggested that Alexander Howat, the president of that 
disiriet, and Fred W. Holt, the secretary-treasurer, received 
about $20,000 of it. 

‘he operators in question formed the Southwestern Coal 


Oy. rators’ Association, and they are alleged to have assem- 
bl. d a fund of $100,000 by assessing the members of that 
orzanization. Charles S. Keith and James Elliott were at 


different times at the head of the association. Franklin 
he was at one time a member, but he left the organiza- 
tien and brought suit against Charles S. Keith for an account- 
ing. In reply Keith declared in court that he had been in- 
formed by a detective of the name of Holmes employed by 
the association that contracts could not be made unless 
money was used. 


Union Officials Said to Have Received $11,250 

According to Keith’s testimony, it appeared that the detec- 
tive quoted Alexander Howat’s remark that Thomas Lewis 
and John Mitchell had received money to make contracts and 
that he proposed to get his before he would arrange for a 
settlement. Consequently, according to the same testimony, 
Keith transferred the sum of $11,250 to Joseph H. Hazen to 
procure the signing of the contract. Under the terms of the 
arrangement $100 per month was to be turned over to Hazen 
for another purpose. Keith likewise testified that Hazen 
told him that he divided the $11,250 between Howat and Holt 
and that the $100 per month was paid to Howat during the 
time the contract remained in force. 

It is clear that this testimony severely compromised 
Howat and Holt and the whole United Mine -Workers of 
America, and Alexander Howat himself wrote to John P. 
White asking for an investigation on Mar. 29, 1914, just at 
the time that the head of the organization was busied with 
the making of the biennial agreement. J. P. White, in order 
to clear the air, required Howat to bring action for slander 
against those who had made these statements. This action 
recalls one by John Mitchell when Mother Jones was accused 
o- certain nefarious crimes. He told her to defend her reputa- 
tion or sever her connection with the union, and as a result 
she for a long time did the latter. In both cases the persons 
accused were offered the free services of an attorney to 


— 


-enable them to prove their case. 


Of course Keith, in giving his testimony, was defending 
himself. He was not trying to defame the union, and conse- 
quently it would be hard to make a successful charge of 
slander against Keith. Hazen, however, is thought to be 
Open to a suit, though he himself was testifying in defense 
of Keith and on the order of the court. The ground for try- 
i Hazen rests on the statements of Keith, Jenkins, Hardin 

others to the effect that Hazen declared that he had 
siven the money to Howat and Holt. Even if this was untrue, 
if was hardly a slanderous statement, for he apparently said 
it not for the malicious purpose of hurting those union lead- 
but in explanation of what he did with his money. 


Hazen’s Courtesies Are Thought to Indicate Graft 


he attorney appointed by the organization was N. E. 
idall, of Albia, Iowa. He went over the matter with his 
cient, Alexander Howat, and pointed out to him as in duty 
] nd the weakness of his casé against Hazen. It seemed 
im as he stated later, Oct. 26, 1915, that the case was in 
ways quite weak, just as has been explained; but it 

ied that there was a further difficulty, and that arose 

1 the evidence of a long-continued friendship between 

en and Holt. They had been out together to lunches and 
ers and on automobile rides and had finally gone to 

‘ ago to see a ball game. It is unfortunate that repre- 
itives of labor and capital when they meet must shout 


t r terms to one another from behind trenches. If they 
¢ bit any friendship, both sides and even juries believe 
tl there is some crooked deal in progress. 


it is easy to imagine the feelings of Howat when his 
lawyer told him he had no case. Innocent or guilty, he may 





have believed that Kendall was no man to conduct his busi- 
ness. He chose J. I. Sheppard, of Fort Scott, Kan., and that 
attorney refused to have Kendall or anyone else whom the 
organization might appoint, as an associate in the case. J. I. 
Sheppard, in his statement on Oct. 26, declared that Ken- 
dall’s appointment as attorney, or the naming of him or any- 
one else to interfere with Sheppard’s conduct of the case, 
was a “frame-up” of the organization. In fact, Sheppard 
looks upon everything in that ungenerous light. He says 
that the case between Bache and Keith was nothing else, 
though every evidence is that it was the outcome of some 
of the bitterest feeling. As an evidence of the artificial 
character of the proceedings against Keith, Sheppard showed 
a certified copy of the dismissal of the suit Sept. 26 of this 
year. 
J. P. White Submits Three Separate Plans to Howat 

White advised Howat to resign. Howat did so, but at- 
tempted to run again for the office, and White opposed the 
placing of his name on the ballot. A conference was called 
for Oct. 26 to which the public was admitted. White, Ken- 
dall, Sheppard and Howat all discussed this issue, and then 
White made his proposition. He would appoint Frank P. 
Walsh as sole attorney if Howat would accept him or he 
would leave the selection to the four district presidents of 
the United Mine Workers, or if Howat was ill-disposed to 
the “capitalistic courts,” then White would be willing to see 
the matter settled in the “courts of our own organization, 
the international convention which convenes at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on the third Tuesday in January, 1916.” 

Ultimately an agreement was signed by which White per- 
mitted Howat’s name to go on the ballot; Howat accepted 
Walsh as sole counsel; and White conceded that Walsh should 
accept Sheppard’s services if he desired and that Walsh 
should be paid by the international organization. 


White Takes Complete Charge of District 21 

But Kansas is not the only section where there has been 
confusion. President White has had to take charge of Dis- 
trict 21 in Oklahoma, where there is serious internal trouble. 
The State Mine Workers’ Convention at McAlister, Okla., 
approved his suggestion that he take charge. He has desig- 
nated the following officers to act for him until relieved by 
their successors, who are to be chosen at an election to be 
held within 45 days: President, William Dalrymple, Coal- 
gate, Okla.; vice-president, J. B. Winters, Montana, Ark.; 
secretary-treasurer, Herbert B. Long, McCurtain, Okla.; execu- 
tive board: Edward Cunningham, Bridgeport, Tex.; Thomas 
Sexton, Jenny Lind, Ark.; Ira Decker, Bryant, Okla.; P. R. 
Stewart, Hartford, Ark. It is understood that none of these 
men will be candidates for reélection. The auditors and 
members of the joint board of the district will remain in 
office by general consent till after their successors are ap- 
pointed. 


Illinois Miners Drive Militiamen from Mines 

Warrants have been issued against Walter Abrams, 
George Karns and Festus Haley, pit committee in a Hills- 
boro mine in Illinois, charging them with interfering with 
workmen because they belong to the militia. The complain- 
ing witnesses are Charles Carter, Charles Hill, James Knox, 
Kieth Hudspeth and James Dugan. When they returned 
from a state encampment of the militia, the committee re- 
fused to allow them to return to work, and charges were 
preferred against them in the local union and they were sus- 
pended. On the advice of Adjutant-General Frank §. Nixon, 
the men made application for reinstatement, but their request 
was tabled. The law provides a penalty of $500 for interfer- 
ing with or discharging a workman because he belongs to the 
militia. A test case is to be made by the National Guard 
officers. 

Report of Relief in the Hocking Valley District 

A report has been filed with Governor Willis relative 
to the relief work in the Hocking Valley District of Ohio. 
In it Col. Edward C. Bryan, assistant adjutant-general, 
states what the department has done to aid the miners and 
their families. In all, 12,764 persons were assisted and 17 
carloads of food supplies were sent to the district for dis- 
tribution. 

In addition there were 30 miscellaneous shipments of 
supplies. The food was distributed from commissaries estab- 
lished at Nelsonville, Chauncey, Poston, Congo, Orbiston, 
Glouster and Lathrop. The financial statement of Colonel 
Bryan shows that the sum of $13,142.54 was spent for food, 
the Cleveland chamber of commerce donating $1,000. 
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Anthracite Miners’ Demands 


It is quite probable that when the time comes to dis- 
cuss the proposed change of wage in the anthracite region 
someone will industriously dig up the average cost for 
mined and washery coal in 1909 as given in the United 
States Census Report—namely, $1.34 per long ton—and 
then calculate what a 20-per cent. increase on that fig- 
ure would mean. He will advance the argument that a 
27c. increase in the price of coal will provide the com- 
panies mining anthracite with all the return necessary 
to make the needed increase to their men. 

But first of all it must be remembered that the de- 
mands are not limited to a simple increase in wage. 
The day laborers are asking for an 8-hr. day, and Coal 
Age hopes they will get it. But this is quite likely to 
result in an increased cost. It may be possible to hope 
that the men will speed up the work and put all the 
work in eight hours that has been strung into nine hours 
or more, but it is easier to hope this than it will be 
to secure it. 

In the miners’ demands there is no promise of that 
kind. Unfortunately there is only a surly, “We demand,” 
and there is no evidence that with it is combined the 
promise, “We concede that we ought to do a full day’s 
work in eight hours.” If it can’t be done, then surely 
the operator has a right to ask a further concession from 
the public for the time lost—a concession which must be 
figured on the domestic sizes and not on the coal as a 
whole, just as must be the increase in the ton price and 
in the day-wage rates. 

Nor in regarding the problem must we forget the new 
demand for extra pay for overtime and holiday work. 
Consideration of both these is unfortunately necessary, 
for much work has to be done when the mines are idle 
by men who normally are employed during the day. In 
fact, inducing the operator to do much of his repairing 
and construction wholly during specified hours is to make 
it only more certain that the regular day labor will be 
interfered with, making it less possible than before to 
do the day’s work in the time formerly devoted to it 
and still less feasible to do it in the shorter time pro- 
vided in the schedule. It will also tend to interfere 
with the miner and make it harder for him to put out 
his daily quota. However, this is less important, as the 
present output certainly does not represent his full abil- 
ity to produce coal. And yet it must be conceded that 
this interference is important to the miner, for he will 
often go home rather than wait till the difficulties de- 
laying his work are adjusted. 

These two items—greater cost of overtime and shorter 
hours of day labor—must be remembered in weighing 
the increase in cost of coal, and the figuring on them is 
left- to the last because they are somewhat elusive and 
not at all because they have no legitimate weight. The 





two demands are important and might with some of the 
companies be found to involve an increase of 20 per 
cent. in day wages in addition to that directly demanded. 
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It will apply of course to the day workers only. |’ 
it must be remembered that the day men, though | 
as well paid as the miners, constitute a large percent: 
of the gross number of workingmen in the anthrac :e 
region. One-third of the men employed by the anth:- 
cite operators are day hands. Roughly each work 
unit—miner and mine laborer—makes necessary the sery- 
ices of one day hand. 

Since the Census Report of 1909 the wage agreement 
of 1912 has secured for the miners an increase of 1( 
per cent., but the sliding scale established in 1902 after 
the great strike was by consent abolished. This sliding 
scale was 414 per cent. higher than the basing rate, so 
that the increase in 1912 was only equivalent to a raise 
of 51% per cent. This would make the labor cost of pro- 
ducing anthracite at the present time $1.37 per ton. 

An advance of 20 per cent. would mean therefore an 
increase of 27.4c. per ton, which on the production of 
81,000,000 long tons in 1914 would amount to nearly 
$22,000,000. But of this total production approximately 
8,500,000 tons was used in the operation of the mines 
and about 19,000,000 consisted of buckwheat, rice and 
barley, sizes which were sold in competition with bi- 
tuminous coal. The price at which these steam sizes of 
coal are sold cannot be advanced unless the bituminous 
competitors are obliged to make a like concession, so 
all the adjustment must be on the prepared sizes. Steam 
sizes find competitors in the bituminous coal output of 
the country, hut the domestic trade in anthracite is face 
only with the far less important competition of coke. 

As the prepared sizes amounted to only about 53,000,- 
000 tons in 1913 the increased cost of $22,000,000 must 
be spread over that tonnage, thus adding 41.5c. insteai 
of 27.4c. per ton to the selling price. As stated, how- 
ever, a third of the men are asking for a rate whic!) 
might be equivalent to another 20 per cent., and if ever) 
demand were granted, an increase of 57c. per ton mig)! 
be necessary to satisfy the demands of the miners. 

But in all this calculation the item of salaries ha- 
been overlooked, and indications are not wanting th 
the men who are paid by the month will expect an 1 
crease of remuneration. Some in the past have regar«: 
themselves as subject to the increases in wages grant: 
in wage adjustments and have demanded increased ): 
through the Anthracite Commission. It must be reme! 
bered that “salaries” in the census returns “includes : 
payments to officials, superintendents, managers and s 
aried employees in general offices, as well as the pa 
ments to salaried employees at the mines.” So, clea: 
the 6.33c. per ton for this item would add $5,127,3' 
to the bill. Spread over 53,000,000 tons of prepa! 
sizes, the additional cost will be 9.6c. per ton. Con: 
quently we may find that about 67c. and not 27.de. is t 
correct answer to the momentous question, “How can t 
mine workers’ demands be satisfied by a rise in the s 
ing price of anthracite?” And it is fair to ask if the pu 
lic is willing to pay the rise in price thus involv 
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: Why Set the Living Wage? 


\ certain brilliant German ophthalmologist, Von Helm- 
| ¢z, declared that if a normal human eye were sent to 
) a by an optician he would be disposed to return it 
i -ause of its obvious defects. As a matter of fact, eyes, 
« u the best of them, are not perfect. All of them have a 
| rk spot, a certain degree of astigmatism, a limited range 

focus, chromatic aberration and other faults, and doubt- 

- Von Helmholtz would advise that eyes would be 

ve effective if put farther apart so as to increase the 

adth of view of objects seen at a near range. 

But Von Helmholtz’s remarks relative to a model eye 
aye attracted little attention. Eyes are as we find them, 

fective or otherwise. We may imagine other eyes with 
ereater powers of accommodation, with a spotless retina, 

thout any astigmatic imperfection, but such visions 
rve no useful purpose. We are face to face with condi- 
tions as we find them. 

The living wage is an abstraction like the perfect eye. 
\Vhat we mean by a living wage is not the minimum with 
which it is possible to hold mind, body and soul together, 
but a wage promising the recipient a certain degree of 
comfort for himself and his family. No one will doubt 
le can in some manner live on less. In fact’ the living 
wage proposed by the investigators would provide a certain 
more or less perfect condition of affairs and rebuild the 
world, just as Von Helmholtz’ would remodel the eye. 
ut we are face to face with economic conditions in the 
one case, just as we are confronted with the eye of biology 
in the other. 

[s there economic room for every individual to enjoy 
that particular “living” wage which happens to be popu- 
‘ur (for even the advocates of this manner of determina- 
tion admit that the standard varies not only with the 
cost of necessaries, but with the nature and quality of the 
necessities included in the bill of particulars)? That 
is the really important question—not What do we want? 
ior What do we think is desirable? but What conditions 
actually exist? We live in a plain workaday world in 
which ideals must always be circumscribed by realities. 

Something must be put aside year by year to provide 

w capital, but if everyone obtained an approach to the 
‘\ing wage advocated, it is certain that not only would 

iere be nothing added to the national resources, but year 
y year these would be depleted. 

What is needed is a general increase of efficiency, both 

the work done per day and in the number of days 

irked. Neither employer nor employee is doing his 

\| part to secure that end. When it is done, the living 

ize proposed will be readily secured, because the wealth 

the world will be able to satisfy it. But meantime a 

w living wage scale will be elaborated behind which the 

ovisions of our economic status will continue to lag. 

\ite obviously does our living wage change. No one will 

uy that an investigator would arrive at a much larger 

ure if he were determining the cost of living for Amer- 
ins than if he were assessing it for Bulgarians, for in- 
nee, even if prices in both countries were the same. 

Wages must be regulated always by the output of labor 

d by the amount of that labor that we desire to have 

ed annually as capital, and they can never be wholly de- 
i-crmined on the basis of our wishes or imagined needs. 

ie individual economic status is, like the human stature, 
Lot to be modified by our wishes or our fears. 
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May Change Anthracite Sizes 


At last a movement which promises to afford a long- 
needed relief to anthracite coal buyers and dealers and 
the transporting lines, as well as a reduction in prepara- 
tion costs to the producers, seems to have assumed definite 
proportions. This movement is one established to readjust 
in a radical manner the now too-numerous hard-coa 
sizes. 

According to rumor, conversations between operating 
companies have so far progressed that it has been deter- 
mined that the change in sizes is not only feasible, but 
that it will conform with the needs of consumers. Certain 
sizes have been in such great demand in some seasons that 
the production has not been in any way adequate to the 
filling of the orders, and it will therefore not surprise 
the selling public if a change should be made at any 
time. 

So far only the operating officials of the anthracite 
industry have discussed the matter, and naturally these 
men lay particular stress on the simplification in prepara- 
tion methods and equipment which will follow the new 
schedule of sizes if adopted. It is expected that the 
selling companies and agencies will soon be consulted and 
that they in turn will “converse” with the buyers and 
dealers to ascertain how the idea will strike them and 
their public. 

The second party at interest in the proposed change 
would be the transportation lines, which are now too 
frequently congested in their efforts to move trains con- 
taining cars laden with eight different sizes. For these 
different cars have to be dropped at various stations or 
dumped at the piers in a very different order from that 
in which the train is made up. In making up trains 
alone, much valuable time would be saved the roads and 
ultimately the coal buyer by a reduction of the number 
of sizes. 

The coal dealers will be the chief gainers, because where 
they now must in most instances stock eight sizes of 
anthracite coal or more, some smithing coal and a couple 
of other hard or soft fuels, the anthracite sizes they 
would carry in the proposed plan would be only four. 
These sizes, too, would more nearly fit the consumer’s 
requirements, and a slight reduction in prices on some 
sizes and no anticipated advances should make the move- 
ment popular with all buyers. 

Tentative plans embrace the adjusting of broken and 
egg sizes into one, to be known perhaps as furnace; stove 
coal to remain as at present, but probably to be called 
small furnace or large range; chestnut and pea coal 
might be combined into a uniform size that could be 
called range; buckwheat No. 1 should remain unchanged, 
on account of its being known as the poor man’s fuel in 
some sections and the economical man’s coal in other 
places; rice and barley coal may be mixed as steam coal. 
It is also added, as the propaganda goes around, that the 
operators can further economize in their own fuel con- 
sumption by using pulverized culm, as is done at the 
Hauto plant of. the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 

Economy all the way down the line is the sole purpose 
of the whole plan—for the producer, carrier, buyer, dealer 
and consumer. Thus far it must be remembered, however, 
that, in the language customary to the daily press, the 
affair has not progressed beyond the conversational stage. 
though it is to be hoped that action will result. 
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Annual Fete Day at Ellsworth 


By ‘R. Dawson HA 








SY NOPSIS—Ellsworth’s great annual festivity 
is not exactly duplicated anywhere else in the 
country. In no other coal-mining town are all 
the social activities so skillfully codrdinated. The 
pupils at the school, the foreigners in the folk 
dances and the miners in their first-aid drill all 
regard the day as their own. 





The féte day at Ellsworth officially goes by the title 
of the Annual Mine Safety Demonstration of the Ells- 
worth Collieries Co., but it is badly named for several 
reasons, for it is now by no means merely a mine-safety 
meet such as we are all acquainted with and have seen 
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the child to the full-grown man to contribute his mite to 
that end. Furthermore, safety is only first at best and no; 
the sole end of life. There is still room for happines; 
and intelligence as an aim of living, and in Ellsworth ani 
Cokeburg, these good things are being sought and the 
way in which they can be attained is being illustrated. 


KINDERGARTENS, NIGHT SCHOOLS AND MANUAL 
TRAINING 


At 10:17 o’clock the train arrived from Pittsburgh with 
the special car containing the mine officials and the guests 
of both sexes. This was followed by an inspection of the 
Ellsworth school, an institution which is remarkably well 
organized. E. E. Bach is the superintendent of both the 
Ellsworth and Cokeburg schools. J. W. Sprouls is prin- 
cipal of the former school, and he has two male and seven 
lady assistants in the regular school work. At Cokeburg, 
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THE POINT OF VIEW FROM WHICH THE ELLSWORTH CHILDREN REGARD THE COAL-MINING PLANT 


almost at every place where there are coal mines. Then 
again the Ellsworth Collieries Co. can hardly claim it, 
for it seems to be the private and exclusive property, not 
only of the managers of that company, but of every child 
in the Ellsworth schools. Many of the scholars too young 
to know the name of the beneficent company providing the 
féte day and even unable to recognize the men in charge 
of the festivity nevertheless will look forward to its re- 
currence and will recall the day with pleasure. 

The company has so far succeeded in making the work 
so popular that its own action seems to fall naturally into 
the background. This was only the fourth annual féte 
day, but already there is hardly any room now for further 
development and improvement within the limits of a 
single day. 

The demonstrations may have originally been instituted 
to press forward the first-aid idea, but the sociological 
superintendent is a teacher and not a doctor, and he has 
consistently brought forward the educational features and 
done it most successfully, for he has all those qualities 
which made Froebel and Pestalozzi so useful to their 
fellow men. 

After all, if we get safety in the mines we will arrive 
at it largely by education and by inducing everyone from 


a town about 3 miles from Ellsworth, the principal is 
E. C. Snyder, and he is aided by five lady assistants. 

But despite the excellence of these provisions for the 
children there ‘would be nothing remarkable were it not 
for the work of the special departments and the night 
school. In the daylight schools Margaret Mooney teaches 
household arts; George C. Donson, shop work; Edith 
McComb and Edith Blythe are instructors in the kinder- 
garten. The playground is supervised by the househol:'- 
arts director, Miss Mooney, and the two kindergarte! 
instructors, Misses McComb and Blythe. Dr. G. I. 
Smith, with Alberta Campbell, takes care of oral hygien« 

The night school has the following instructors: Mining 
technology, M. D. Cooper; mining law, D. E. Smith 
English for foreigners, John Docktor; household ar 
Margaret Mooney; stenography and typewriting, Dor 
Little; shop work, George C. Donson; common branche- 
E. E. Bowman, and English for foreign women, Ethe 
Cablk. In the continuation school Ethel Cablk has a cla- 
in sewing and fitting. 

The scholars were not given a holiday in the ear! 
morning of the féte day, so the pupils in the kindergarte 
were playing at rolling ball and the older scholars sate 
their songs when the visitors passed through the school- 
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OFFICIALS’ CLUB ROOM, WHERE LUNCHEON WAS 
SERVED BY HOUSEHOLD-ARTS CLASS 








This was followed by the fire drill down the excellently 
ample fire stairway in the rear of the building. As the 
hill slopes up behind the school, the distance from the 
upper rooms to the ground is much reduced. School in 
llsworth seems to have lost all its terrors for the small 
folk. 

After the inspection of the school proper the visitors 
went to the dancing platform, where the Slovaks, Russians 























MANUAL-TRAINING ROOM. WHEN VISITED IT WAS 
CROWDED WITH PUPILS HARD AT WORK 


After the dances a visit was paid to the manual-training 
department, where several young men were hard at work 
making furniture. On exhibition were swings, towel 
rollers, tables, benches, stools, tabourets with woven tops, 

tooth-brush racks, bench hooks for sawing and shoulders 
for ironing sleeves—all made and well made by the pupils. 
The work would stand the most minute inspection. On 
the walls were industrial exhibits of various kinds, but 











\ PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FIELD WITH THE OFFICE 
BUILDING IN REAR 


and Italians danced their folk dances in native costume. 
These gay garments with their amazing embroidery were 
brought over by the dancers from the countries of their 
origin, and they were much admired by the ladies. So 
inxious was everyone to view the costumes that the care- 
ully arranged program almost suffered from the delay. 










THREE VIEWS OF THE FOLK DANCERS IN 





THEIR PICTURESQUE NATIVE COSTUMES 
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AMERICUS PARDINI’S ADULT BAND PLAYING DURING 
THE LUNCH HOUR 


mostly electrical, such as fuses, carbons and storage- 
battery parts. The guests also viewed the wonderful 
needlework and embroidery, much of it done by the 
foreign women. 

Then followed the dinner prepared and served by the 
domestic science class of the Ellsworth-Cokeburg schools, 
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VIEW OF THE MINING PLANT AND PLAYGROUND FROM 
THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


the materials used being products of the Ellsworth farms. 
The menu was as follows: Consommé and croutons, fried 
spring chicken, buttered beans, escalloped potatoes, veal 
croquettes, Parker House rolls, nut bread, stuffed-tomato 
salad, marguerites, ice cream, cakes, mints, salted nuts 
and coffee. 


ADMIRABLE Music From Two Larce LocaL BAnDs 


And then there were the bands. It is customary to 
applaud them and say they are the best in the state. 
There are so many of these best bands that it is easy to 
lose count of them. But the Ellsworth bands are certainly 
wonders and reflect remarkable credit on Americus 
Pardini, the director. There are two bands, one of boys 
and one of men, both large organizations nattily uniformed 
in white and both most capable aggregations. A barytone 
solo was rendered by Vincent Sikora. Miss Olive Painter 
sang a solo and with J. H. Hamilton a duet. M. F. Angotti 
played a cornet solo. As a background for this duet and 
these solos, several classical pieces were played by the 
bands. 

The mine-safety demonstration was preceded by the 
grand march of the children from the Ellsworth and 
Cokeburg schools, each holding a tiny flag. Perhaps 
nothing else was more appreciated by the spectators than 
this little flock of humanity in gala attire and so full of 











H. V. TEMPLE AWARDING THE PRIZE CUP. 





IMITATION 
MINE ON RIGHT 


life and excitement that decorous marching was out of 
the question. The expression “dance past” the grand- 
stand would better fill the bill than the more usual “march 
past” by which it is usually described or “straggle past” 
as it is too often in reality. There was a special grand- 
stand provided for these children. 

After the children were duly settled and presented with 
edibles to stay them during the contest, the first-aid men 
lined up in three rows, each containing 15 teams of 6 
men, or 270 men in all. The front rank was taken by 
the teams of mine No. 1. Back of it were ranged those 
of mine No. 2, and farther back the teams of mine No. 3. 
Each group of teams performed a separate problem, and 
when the judging had been done the patients were re- 
moved on stretchers so that room was left for the teams 
behind to come forward and perform their event. 


OnE HunprED TRAINED MEN aT EacH MINE 


The Ellsworth Collieries Co. does not employ a vast 
number of men. At its three mines it has 347, 398 and 
359 men respectively. Now 90 trained men from a mine 
means a wonderful percentage and shows how first-aid 
work has been spread. But in addition there is a mine- 
rescue team at each mine and an ambulance squad, so 
instead of 90 trained men at every operation there are 
an even 100. The percentages of men prepared to aid 











THE CHILDREN DIVIDED THEIR ATTENTION IMPARTIALLY 
EXHIBITION 


BETWEEN THE EDIBLES AND THE 


WAS THERE EVER ANYWHERE A FINER GROUP 
OF CAMP-FIRE GIRLS? 
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times of accident are 29, 25 and 28 per cent. respec- 

ely. 

The sociological director is endeavoring to get everyone 

terested. Even the long-bearded Russians have at last 

en induced to take part. They are perhaps still a little 
ude and disposed to perform their work with more slap- 
ish than such delicate operations require. But time 
ud experience will cure this as all other things, and in 

‘e long run the Russians will learn that the manner 

‘operation is as important as the work to be done and 
nat giving first aid is not like setting a prop or loading 

car of coal. 

The scores of all the teams, both in first aid and mine 
escue, from any one mine were added, and the mine with 
ihe highest score received the company’s cup. The judges 
of the events were all doctors, Dr. D. E. Sable, fire and 
police surgeon of Pittsburgh, representing the American 
Red Cross, being in charge. Drs. G. K. Hays, J. W. 
Allen, L. W. Hoon, G. T. Linn, R. V. Stewart, P. M. 
Wall and J. G. Warner, from Monongahela; Drs. W. H. 
Lewis, M. H. Day, from Donora; Drs. J. W. Hunter, 
V. P. Vieslet, C. B. Hiller, from Charleroi; Dr. L. M. 
Mitchell, from Belle Vernon; Dr. John Farquahar, from 
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A ROW OF FOLK DANCERS 


California, and Dr. T. B. Herron, from Monessen, formed 
the judging staff. 

After the first-aid events a mine-rescue demonstration 
was held. For this a large gallery had been erected. An 
explosion was realistically simulated, after which an in- 
jured miner was to be rescued. C. G. Brehm, of the 
Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., and Harry and George Mill- 
ward, of the Tower Hill-Connellsville-Coke Co., were the 
judges. 

The cup was then presented by Congressman H. W. 
lemple. Red Cross medals will also be awarded to the 
first-aid team making the highest percentage and Red 
Cross certificates to the teams making the second and 
third highest percentage. This will doubtless take a 
turther test, for five teams secured 100 per cent. 

After these events lunch was provided for the partic- 
ipants in the demonstration, and a moving picture was 
run off for the visitors, but unfortunately most of these 
iad to leave early because the hour for the last train had 
rived. 

The work of the 13 Boy Scouts and 17 Camp Fire girls 
should not be overlooked. They certainly made the event 
ass off without a hitch. The girls especially, who gave 
‘heir attention to the children taking part in the pageant 
ind viewing the contest, proved their value in such 
‘vents. 
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Much credit should be given E. A. S. Clarke, the. 
president of the company, and W. A. Luce, the assistant 
general manager, for the excellent social work being done 
at Ellsworth under the immediate control of E. E. Bach, 
the superintendent of sociological work and of the 
schools. 
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First-Aid Car Equipment 


The emergency or fire-fighting car of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. contains the following 


equipment: 

Draeger oxygen helmets (company has 43 in all). 
Fleuss oxygen helmet. 

chemical fire extinguishers and charging cans. 
pulmotors (company has 5 in all). 

inhalator. 

Johnson & Johnson No. 1 cabinet. 

electric S. B. searchlights, portable. 

type-B Hubbell hand lamps. 

type-H Hubbell hand lamps. 

type-M Hubbell hand lamps. 

oxygen pump. 

oxygen tanks, 

Ctéts, mattresses, bedding, for camping on the job. 
1 Aldrich triplex pump for fire use. 

1 8-hp. gas engine. 


_ 
Or POOR H KH WHF © 


2,000 ft. 4-in. wrought-iron pipe. 
8,125 ft. 2%-in. rubber hose and nozzles. 
20 spray pipes. 

Wrenches, hatchets, axes, saws, shovels, hammers, bars, 
nails and all small tools. 
Stretchers, oiled suits, lanterns, Davy safety lamps, rope, 
block-and-tackle rigs, 2 wood and 1 iron telephone sets. 

9,540 ft. telephone cable, insulated. 


0 
1 cook stove. 
1 generator set, switches and all accessories. 
2 rolls of fireproof brattice and 10 rolls of 
brattice, 240 yd. in all. 
The same company has 1,740 men who have been 
trained in the wearing of helmets. 
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Sociological Notes 


The Holy Name Society in Pittston, Penn., in connection 
with St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, has started a class 
to prepare mine workers for the mine foremen’s examinations. 
The class will meet at the new clubhouse of the society 
and be instructed by George V. O’Hara, mine foreman of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


The Miners’ Federation at Nottingham, England, on Oct. 7 
passed a resolution in favor of the abolition of electrically 
driven coal-cutting machinery. They also demanded an 8-hr. 
day for outside men and a minimum wage of 5 shillings, or 
$1.21, per day for adult workers. <A resolution advocating 
the starting of work at 8 a.m. instead of 6 a.m. was rejected. 
The British Government was asked to amend the Old-Age 
Pension Act so as to reduce the age at which pensions were 
granted to 65 years and to make the pension not less than 
$1.82 per week. 


At Trotter, Continental No. 1, United and Footedale, plants 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., first-aid meets were held on Oct. 
7. At Trotter, Davidson, Youngstown and Leisenring No. 2, 
all scored 973; Coalbrook and Juniata, 96; Leisenring No. 3, 
953; Trotter, 954; Rist 92; Adelaide, 92; Leisenring No. 1, 92, 
and Buckeye, 893. At Continental, Continental No. 1 scored 
98: Lemont No. 1 and Continental No. 2 each 96; Kyle, 92; 
Lemont No. 2 and Oliphant, each 90; Collier, 88; Continental 
No. 3, 87; York Run, 81; Wynn, 80; Redstone, 79, and Shoaf, 
75. At United, Southwest No. 1 scored 100; Standard, 993; 
United and Calumet, each 983; Brinkerton, 97%; Hecla No. 2, 
97; Mammoth, 96%; Whitney and Hecla No. 1, each 953; Hostet- 
ter and Baggaley, each 95; Dorothy, 943; Central, 933; 
Hecla No. 3, 413; Marguerite, 903. At Footedale, Colonial 
No. 4 scored 98; Edenborn, 964; Buffington, 95%; Colonial 
No. 1, 943; Gates, 94; Ronco, 93; Leckrone and Lambert, each 
9114; Footedale, 90; Filbert, 88%; Colonial No. 7, 87; Bridge- 
port, 86%, and Dearth, 733. The three events submitted at 
each of the four plants were identical, so that the ratings are 
strictly comparable, and Southwest No. 1, the only team with 
a perfect score, may be acclaimed the winner. 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No. 1—I was glad to see the Foreword in Coal 
Age, Oct. 16, p. 619, drawing attention to the evils of 
the store-check system. I have no objection to a prop- 
erly conducted company store, which is an absolute nec- 
essity in many communities removed from a town. 

In the conduct of such a store, however, it should be 
recognized as a good business principle that every out- 
lay of capital is entitled to a fair return on its invest- 
ment. Too often has the company store played a dual 
part and been required not only to make a profit on its 
capitalization, but to carry the burden of other depart- 
ments of a coal-mining company by making good the 
losses sustained in those departments. When the com- 
pany store is thus used as a support for the operating 
end or for the sales department of the mine, its profits 
can hardly be said to be legitimate. Every branch of 
the company’s business should be made to carry its own 
burdens. 

When the profits of a store are made to cover operating 
expenses, it means that the miner who produces the coal 
is taxed to help the consumer pay for its use. The miner 
does this by the high prices he is obliged to pay for his 
goods at the store. While such practice may not be dis- 
honest, it is certainly questionable. 


Tue LoaN-SHARK EVIL 


Another objection to the store-check system is the 
opportunity that it affords the speculator, who takes 
advantage of the necessity of the one holding the checks 
and redeems them for cash at a large discount.. This 
practice is similar to what is known as the “loan-shark 
evil,” since it robs the laborer of a good percentage of 
his hard-earned wages. Checks so redeemed are presented 
on payday, and the speculator receives the full amount of 
cash that they represent, in return for the money he 
kindly (?) advanced. I have known of clerks in the 
offices of coal companies who made more each month by 
such practices than the amount of their salary. Where 
the bookkeeper is also the paymaster, as often happens, 
the transaction is a simple and easy one. ‘Too often these 
checks are redeemed at the saloon, whereby the _bar- 
tender makes a double profit by the discount on the 
checks and the sale of his liquor. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE CASE 


Both the store-check system and an unlimited credit 
on the store books are a source of evil and not only 
throw a burden on the man himself, who takes advantage 
of the system to run in debt to the store, but on his 
coworkers in the mine, who suffer as a result, and the 
company is likewise a loser in the end. 

The system operates as follows: The man who runs 


up a high bill at the store or overdraws his account often 
succeeds in getting the best places in the mine where 
he can make the most money. 
this fact. 


He is generally wise to 
The foreman is notified of the man’s indebt- 


edness, and to assist in squaring the debt, that man is 
shifted to a place where he can make more money, while 
the thrifty man who pays his bills regularly each month 
must take anything he can get, his name remaining on 
the waiting list. 

In such mines one often finds a half-dozen incompet- 
ent men doing the work that could be accomplished by 
four or five men who are experienced in the work, In 
like manner the man in debt at the store is likely to be 
the one called on for extra work, nights and Sundays, 
or he is kept on the payroll during periods when the 
mine is idle and often to the exclusion of better men. 

It may not be the intention of the company to show 
favoritism, but where credit is extended at the store to 
employees, it is only natural that the company should 
wish to square the accounts by every means in its power. 
Such practices, in effect, place a premium on incom- 
petence and improvidence, since the men are not slow 
to avail themselves of the advantage thus afforded them. 
This condition is generally avoided where an agreement 
exists between the miners and operators, because the con- 
tract is so worded as to provide equal treatment for all 
employees. 

CoMPARISON OF WORKERS 


A simple comparison of the thrifty man with the hand- 
to-mouth or improvident man shows that, while the former 
is a creditor, the latter is always a debtor. The one has 
learned that his welfare depends on efficient and con- 
scientious work—he believes in giving an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. On the other hand the 
improvident man, believes that more is to be gained by 
keeping in his employer’s debt. He systematically neg- 
lects his work, which is below par. He counts on his 
indebtedness to the company as his best protection. It 
is clear that a few such men greatly reduce the efficiency 
of the mine and destroy the morale of the working force. 
As thrift spells’ efficiency in a workman, improvidence 
is invariably synonymous with incompetence of the 
worker. 

Wuat Is THE RemMepy? 


There are probably other evils that will be suggested 
in the further discussion of this subject. I have men- 
tioned the above as they occurred to me, without much 
thought of sequence. The chief question, however, is, 
What is the remedy for these conditions? The first 
step, no doubt, is the recognition of the evil by operators 
and employees alike. 

There are men who believe the system to be good. They 
consider that the miner’s indebtedness acts as a restraint 
on the upward tendencies of the cost of living and the 
downward tendencies of wages. The debtor system, of- 
ten regarded as a club, is generally wielded with greate1 
effect in favor of the mine worker than of the operator. 
It is far more to the interest of the latter to promot 
thrift among employees than to encourage them to run 
in debt. The aim should be to encourage thrift as a 
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means to more comfortable living rather than attempting 
to foree men by this means to accept hard conditions 
in the mine. 

In my opinion the company store should be run in- 
lependent of all other operations of the company. The 
business should be conducted on the same plan as that 
of an independent merchant. Goods should be sold for 
which there is the greatest demand. The price should 
be such as to yield a fair profit only, and miners should 
not be discriminated against because they may choose to 
trade elsewhere. Trade should be won by fair dealing. 

On the same ground that miners refuse to extend credit 
to the company by continuing to work if not paid on 
the regular payday, the store could refuse to extend credit 
for goods when payment for the same is not promptly 
made. If the miner finds himself unable to secure un- 
limited credit, he will soon discover suitable means to 
provide against any ordinary emergency. Necessity is 
responsible for many of our virtues, one of which is 
thrift. GrEoRGE N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 





Letter No. 2—It is all very well to let one’s sympathy 
run riot as regards store checks or “scrip,” especially if 
that particular one is totally unfamiliar with the practical 
operation of a coal camp, but the vicious maligning of the 
“scrip system” is only in keeping with the multitude of 
erroneous ideas that people, who work above ground, 
harbor with reference to coal mining in general. More- 
over, it is not fair to condemn the evils of a mining camp 
without pointing out its virtues. 

In the first place the practice of “peonage,” the abuse 
of workmen, exorbitant profits, etc., have long been things 
of the past, and in their place today we jave the average 
coal camp conducted along practical business lines. With 
the present existing labor conditions, the average coal 
miner is a free agent in every respect. It is not ill treat- 
ment at the hands of coal-mining officials that is spoiling 
the coal miner of today, but the unmerited sympathy 
of a vast army of people who have no actual knowledge 
of the conditions, but are swayed by magazine writers 
and newspaper reporters. The latter class are either 
criminally guilty of misrepresentation or irresponsible. 


AcTUAL CONDITIONS MISREPRESENTED 


The average magazine or newspaper article is usually a 
joke (if it were not so ‘serious) in the eyes of practical 
coal-mining men. Nevertheless, it is the popular idez 
that we are a class of pirates. Popular opinion seemingly 
does not consider that the days of slavery are gone and 
that we are subject to scrupulously close investigation 
by the mining department of the state, the same as are pur- 
veyors of groceries and drugs sold under the pure-food 
law. With work as plentiful as it usually is in this coun- 
try, an abused workman in any class of labor is not slow 
to quit his job, particularly a coal miner. But you never 
hear of a coal miner ever following another profession. 
Why? Because when he does work, and he usually works 
cnly when he pleases (imagine him pulling off that stunt 
in the average factory!), he earns a larger wage than is 
paid per day for any other class of labor. 

Now the crux of the situation is the fact that these same 
high wages permit him to work as he pleases and to 
squander his money during the periods of idleness. The 
high wages paid to miners are directly responsible for the 
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general clamor for a lower priced fuel. In other words, 
this shiftless labor is a creature that we coal men have 
on our hands and for which we are not responsible. Now, 
are we going to let them starve because they are shiftless ? 
Can we, in this Twentieth Century, reform the world 
when it has not been done in the ages passed and gone? 
Were we to refuse to advance some miners money to 
secure picks, shovels, powder, etc., they could not work. 
That is one thing that makes scrip a necessity. 

Second, their wives and children are waiting to eat un- 
til payday arrives. Shall we turn them down and say, 
We are going to teach you thrift. Quit your kidding! 
Did you ever cut “scrip”? No. Well I have—thousands 
and thousands of dollars’ worth; and I know that the 
good it did the women and children must be taken into 
consideration. It is true miners are reckless with scrip. 
So are they with money. It is the same old story—come 
easy, go easy. What are we going to do about it? Are 
we our brother’s keeper? We know women and children 
must eat. Ideas are all right—but to eat is vitally prac- 
tical. I have scratched my head many a time wondering 
who was going to foot the bill if I let them eat. 

Prorits oF CoMPANY STORES 

Now about this store-profit business. In the average 
coal camp, profits are figured as a certain percentage of 
the investment, and that is not nearly in keeping with 
the percentage figured by the ordinary grocer in a city 
of any size. I have lived in both places and know this 
to be the fact. 

If I abused my workmen any more than any coal oper- 
ator who may read this article does his, my men would 
leave me. If I overcharged them for their goods, they 
would buy elsewhere. If they bought elsewhere or if they 
left us, our mines would cease to run. Anybody, however 
badly informed he may be, knows that the coal production 
of this country is enormous. Politicians are too thick, 
and we all know that they would make capital of any 
disgression in the coal business, the same as in any 
other industry. 

Again, the Federal authorities operate a certain depart- 
ment, which makes special reports to the Government in 
respect to mines, just as they report conditions in regard 
to hotels and other public utilities. These reports, I 
have been informed by the officials, are not made public, 
but the Government has ample access to them. 

As regards thrift among our miners—sure, we encour- 
age it all we possibly can; for we realize the value of a 
steady independent workman, and incidentally, we never 
have any trouble whatsoever with this class of workmen. 
They never complain or strike, but they own automo- 
biles and soak money away in the large banks in the vari- 
ous cities that operate foreign departments. 

It seems the public in general does not want to know 
the truth about mining conditions, but would rather read 
a virulent article written by someone who went through 
the mining district on a Pullman. G. E. WEBER. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Flooded Mine Proposition 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry of Wm. W. 
Miller, Coal Age, Oct. 16, page 646, I will say that the 
building of a dam, as he stated, across both entries is 
in my judgment the best thing that could have been done 
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under the circumstances. That work, followed by get- 
ting the pumps in place as quickly as possible, was no 
doubt the means of saving the mine. 

I could not approve the idea of building a permanent 
stopping across the face of room + or any of the adjoin- 
ing rooms. Assuming this could be done and the dam 
made sufficiently strong to withstand the pressure of the 
water, it would still be unsafe to work the rooms in that 
section of the mine, because it would not be known at 
what moment the water would be tapped again. Of 
course this means that further work in that block of coal 
must be stopped or the chance taken of being compelled 
to build a stopping in every room. Neither could I ap- 
prove the plan of drilling holes from the surface through 
which cement grouting could be run into the rooms. 

My plan would be to pump all of the water out of the 
old mine and then have those workings carefully ex- 
amined by competent miners, in company with the mine 
manager and mine foreman. My motto is always “Safety 
First,” which means to cut out every possible danger. 
It is well known that miners are always loath to work 
in a mine where there is danger of water breaking into 
the workings. However, seeing this was a drift mine in 
a flat formation, there is little to be feared in respect to a 
great water pressure. Had this been a slope or a shaft 
mine, it would have been a different proposition, and 
another plan would then have had to be adopted. 

Republic, Ala. FIREBOSS. 


& 
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Labor in Bituminous Mines 

Referring to Geo. S. Brackett’s comments in reply 
to my letter, both of which were published in The Col- 
liery Engineer, October, 1915, p. 161, permit me to add 
a few words in justification of my previous statement 
criticizing his article on this subject, which also appeared 
in The Colliery Engineer for September, p. 99. In do- 
ing this, I do not wish to prolong the argument, but 
desire to say that I do not think I misunderstood the 
expression used by Mr. Brackett in his article. 

INFLUENCE OF MANAGEMENT TO REDUCE CosTs 

Mr. Brackett states plainly, at the beginning of the 
article, “The management at a mine has comparatively 
little influence over the mine-supply costs.” In reply 
to this, I want to reiterate my previous statement, “The 
management at a mine has a very large influence over 
the mine-supply ¢osts, which can vary 100 per cent. or 
more according to the care and vigilance exercised in 
watching that part of the costs.” In my opinion the 
influence of the management is proportionately as great 
over the total expenditure as over the cost for labor. It 
is true that, as Mr. Brackett states, the costs for labor 
are far in excess of the supply costs, but I claim that 
the local management should exert the same influence 
over the one as over the other. I admit, of course, that 
if the percentage of saving is the same in both, the 
economy effected will be greater in the one case than in 
the other. 

VIGILANCE REQUIRED TO PREVENT WASTE 

In his letter, Mr. Brackett says, “Ties or props wasted 
in old rooms are there to be seen many times before 
they are finally covered up.” While this is true, unless 


the matter is given special attention, such unused ties 
and props are not seen and soon become lost to view, 
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being covered with a fall of roof or other waste mat: 
rial. The point I wish to emphasize is that, since th: 

matters can be given attention, the local management 

responsible for the influence it is possible to exert . 
the supply costs. 

I might give further examples of the waste of mat. 
rial in mines and the possibilities of eliminating thi 
waste and reducing the cost of production, but every e 
perienced mine manager is already familiar with the, 
points, and I will not enlarge on the items mentioned j 
my previous letter, which are sufficient to illustrate im) 
contention that strict vigilance is necessary to prevent 
large leaks in supply costs. In this connection and t 
further emphasize this claim, I would refer here to Leh- 
man G. Hauger’s article on “Practical Economy at Coa! 
Mines,” The Colliery Engineer, October, 1915, p. 128, and 
H. H. Warner’s article entitled “Handling Mine Sup- 
plies,” Coal Age, Oct. 23, p. 665. Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Responsibility of Miners 


Letter No. 2—In the letters written for Coal Age | 
have observed many references to the plainly visible 
changes that are taking place in the attitude of miners 
toward coal operators. In what I have to say I am not 
going to enter a protest against labor unions or the or- 
ganization of miners for their own protection. I do not 
wish to criticize any effort made to better conditions in 
mining, either in respect to employer or employed. | 
believe that labor unions can be made of great benefit, 
not only to the working classes, but to operators as well. 
provided they are properly conducted and not permitted 
to be controlled by a few paid organizers whose constant 
aim is to stir up trouble among the men. 


Laspor UNION MetTHops ANALYZED 


Too often union officials claim that all members of the 
union are entitled to weekly benefits when they unite 
to fight their supposed grievances. They are willing to 
pay these weekly benefits during a strike; but I would 
ask, When has a local union ever paid the rent bill or 
the store bill of one of its members who was in need, 
during a time when the mine has been closed for lack of 
orders ? 

There is a responsibility resting on the miner for his 
action in supporting, without sufficient cause, any propo- 
sition that will throw the mine idle for an extended 
period. Miners suffer more as a result of these enforced 
periods of idleness than the coal operators themselves. 
Compare the attitude of the local unions in this respect 
with that of many large coal companies. While it is 
claimed that union miners get more money for their 
labor and work less time than nonunion miners, it is a 
fact that many of the larger coal companies are paying 
their men more than is paid for the same labor in organ- 
ized mines. 


Tue H. C. Frick Mines Not ORGANIZED 


This is true of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. whose mine: 
are unorganized. The men working in these mine 
never know of an increase in wages till the same is an 
nounced and never make a demand for such increase 
When business conditions permit, a notice is posted b) 
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« company, stating that an advance of 10 per cent. will 
. made in the pay of all mine workers. This treatment 
oes not correspond with the claim often made by union 
iners that coal operators maintain a brutal attitude 
ward their employees. It is to be hoped that mine 
irkers will realize more and more their responsibility 
| respect to the proper control of their unions. 


-ESPONSIBILITY OF MINERS WITH RESPECT TO SAFETY 


There is another responsibility resting on the miner 

specting his attitude toward his own safety and that 

‘his fellow-workers. I have been much interested in 
cading the letters on “Prevention of Mine Explosions.” 
\Vhile many good suggestions have been made, however, 
it is a fact that such disasters still continue to occur. <Ac- 
cording to the report made on the Orenda mine explosion 
of Aug. 31, 1915, the gas was ignited by a spark, in the 
operation of an electric haulage motor. It would seem 
that if proper precautions had been adopted in this 
mine, the ignition of the gas and the resulting explosion 
would not have occurred. 

In other cases a reckless miner enters an abandoned 
portion of the mine carrying an open light when he 
knows the place to be dangerous. Another miner handles 
his lamp carelessly or tampers with it, and in so doing 
runs the risk of causing an explosion. In most cases 
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METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The units of the metric system are the gram, meter and 
liter, The system, unlike that of the United States and Great 
Britain is wholly a decimal system and, for that reason, is 
more convenient for use. 

Denominations—The higher denominations of weight, 
length and capacity are obtained by multiplying each respec- 
tive unit by 10. 100, 1000, ete., while lower denominations 
than the unit are likewise obtained by dividing the same by 
10, 100 or 1000. 

The denominations of the metric system are expressed by 
the Latin and Greek prefixes, the former being used to 
indicate divisions of the unit, while the latter are employed 
to express multiples of the same unit. These prefixes and 
their respective values are as follows: 


Mille. “BAIQONE 66 ois dn ce eronceews 1 milligram (mg.) = 0.001 gram 
Contte CPi ..8654 sc wssemeademmene 5 centigram (eg. = 0.01 gram 
Deo BAG asec ccwees occcecccced Gecigram (dg) =0.1 gram 

Unit of Weight...............-1 gram 
LO hn |! Sa eerie OC ct = 10 grams 
IOC. CNM oa 26a wo acs Rowe me eee ee Rees 1 hectogram = 100 grams 
Kilo, PEM oe ole cio nk earner are emeees 1 kilogram (kg) = 1000 grams 
Rt RENO MN oo o'6)~6:.4: 6-0 aw draco wucealO mereee 1 myriagram = 10,000 grams 


The same prefixes are used to express similar divisions 
ind multiples of the units of length and capacity. Area and 


volume are expressed by the words square and cubic pre- 
‘eding the same denominations of length. Following are 
the tables of the metric system and equivalents: 
METRIC WEIGHT 
10 milligrams = 1 centigram................... 0.15432356 gr. (troy) 
10 centigrams = 1 decigram.................6. 1. 54323564 er. 
Widecierame = I Grate... 3c... 6s ccscevenses 15.43235639 gr. 
0.03527396 oz.(avdp.) 
10 grams = 1 decagram................... 0.352738957 oz. 
10 decagrams = 1 hectogram........../........ 3.52739575 oz. 
10: hectograms = 1 kilogram. ....... 6. 5sc06c000%5 35.27395746 oz. 
2.20462234 Ib. 
10 kilograms = 1 MYFIAGEGM.. «260. ..65666505 22 .04622341 Ib. 
0.22046223 cwt. 
10 myriagrams = 1 quintal...........5-scccesece 2.20462234 ewt. 
10 quintals Me WitONNe ooo cc neo eanweene 1.10231117 tons 
_ The French tonne (2204.6 1b.) differs but slightly from 
he British long ton (2240 Ib.). 
METRIC LENGTH 
10 millimeters = 1 centimeter...............+---20000- 0.3937 inches 
10 centimeters = 1 decimeter... ... 06. ccscccescedccees 3.937 inches 
Wdocrmaters = PGAOGGh. «5 owes kc ew wre cca dociwiesene 39.37 inches 
3.2808 feet 
10 meters > COORGINE us co.dawec tones ecneneees 32.8083 feet 
10 decameters = 1 hectometer...........ccccccecscees 328 .0833 feet 
0.0621 miles 
10 hectometers = 1 kilometer............-.-.+++-- 0.6214 miles 
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the mine foreman employs a number of firebosses and as-. 
sistant foremen on whom he must depend for the thorough 
inspection of the mine before permitting the men to 
enter for work. If one of these men makes a false re- 
port or fails to make a thorough inspection of his dis- 
trict, an accident is liable to happen. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MANAGEMENT 


Besides the responsibility resting on each miner work- 
ing in the mine, much depends on the safe management 
of the mine, especially where explosive gases are being 
generated in pillar workings where it is often difficult 
to secure thorough ventilation and avoid the accumu- = 
lation of explosive gases on the falls. It may even be 
necessary to sink a drillhole from the surface in order to 
drain the gas from such places. To avoid accidents, it is 
important to. take every precaution with respect to main- 
taining safe conditions on the haulage roads, the timber- 
ing of working places and the blasting of the coal. Shot- 
firers must be employed in many cases whose duty it is to 
inspect every shot before firing the same and to refuse to 
fire any hole that in their judgment is unsafe. 

When these responsibilities are fully realized by min- 
ers and operators, the number of mine accidents will be 
greatly reduced. JOHN MAJER. 

Listie, Penn. 


y 
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The Austrian, Prussian, Danish and Norwegian mile is 
equal to about 4.7 American miles; the Swedish, to about 6% 
American miles; while the Russian “verst” is 3500 ft. 


METRIC AREA 


100 sq. millimeters = 1 sq. centimeter................. 0.155 sq.in. 

100 sq. centimeters = 1 sq. decimeter.................. 15.500 sq.in. 

100 sq. decimeters = 1 sq. meter (centare).......... 1549 .997 sq.in. 

10.764 sq.ft. 

100 centares = 1 sq. decameter (are)............ 1076.387 sq.ft. 

0.025 acres 

100 ares = 1 sq. hectometer (hectare)........ 2.471 acres 

100 hectares == | eq. kilometer................... 240.104 acres 

.386  sq.mi. 

100 sq. kilometers = 1 sq. myriameter................ 38.610  sq.mi. 
The unit of area is the square meter or centare. 

METRIC VOLUME 

1000 cu. millimeters = 1 cu. centimeter.................. 0.061 cu.in. 

1000 cu. centimeters = 1 cu. decimeter....................61.023 — cu.in. 

1000 cu. decimeters = 1 cu. meter...................04-: 35.314 cu.ft. 

1.308 cu.yd. 


The weight of 1 cu. centimeter of distilled water at maxi- 
mum density (4° C.), weighed in a vacuum, is 1 gram; or 
1 cu. decimeter of same under like conditions is 1 kilogram. 


METRIC CAPACITY 


10:gpilliliters: = f centiliter. .- 2. cc ccceecsecceccsnees CEI cum, 
Whoortuncare == © egies. <5. oo no ii ence qecsoess 6.102 cu.in. 
Nip eretee ae 8 oe oo rnc ce eweeewacenes 61.023 cu.in. 

0.035 cu.ft. 
10 liters = 1 decaliter (centistere).................. 0.353 cu.ft. 
10 centisteres = 1 hectoliter (decistere).................. 3.531 cu.ft. 
10 decisteres = 1 kiloliter (stere)...................--.- 35.314 cu.ft. 
10 steres = 1 myrialiter (decastere)................. 353.145 cu.ft 
The liter is the unit of capacity in the metric system. Its 


It contains 


volume is 1000 cu. centimeters or 1 cu. decimeter. t 
Or a single 


61.02338189 cu.in., or 0.26417 gal. (winchester). 
winchester gallon contains 3.785434 liters. 

The Fluid Ounce—What is known as the “fluid ounce” is a 
quantity of any liquid equal to that of pure water at maxi- 
mum density (4° C.) and weighing exactly 1 oz. avoirdupois. 
The volume of the fluid ounce is calculated as follows: 

1 cubic centimeter of water (4° C.) = 1 gram. 
1 ounce avoirdupois = 487.5 grains. 
1 gram = 15.43236 grains. ; 

Hence, since the volume of 1 gram (water) is 1 cc. and 
the fluid ounce has a volume based similarly on the avoir- 
dupois ounce, the value of the fluid ounce is 

437.5 
1543936 = 28-3495 ce. 

The minim (a drop), the smallest liquid measure, is 1/g of 
a fluid dram or the equivalent in volume of 1 grain, which is 
1 ~ 15.43236 — 0.0648 c.c.; or 28.3495 + 437.5 = 0.0648 c.c. 


Fluid ounce (fl.oz.), 
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Inquiries of General Interest 
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Engine-Plane Haulage 


Will you kindly explain the method of solving a prob- 
lem pertaining to rope haulage on an incline? The ques- 
tion is as follows: 

On a slope pitching 25 deg. and 2,000 ft. long, a trip 
of eight loaded cars is to be hoisted in 5 min. The weight 
of the empty cars is 1,500 lb. each and the average ca- 
pacity 3,500 lb. of coal. What is the actual horsepower of 
the engine required to haul this loaded trip up the incline, 
and what size of plow-steel rope will be required in this 
ease, using 5 as a factor of safety? D. J. Bowen. 
Lafayette, Colo. 


Assuming an engine-plane haulage in which the loaded 
cars are hauled up the slope, without being counterbal- 
anced by the weight of the descending empty cars, the 
total load on the winding drum is the combined gravity 
pull of the loaded cars and the rope, plus the friction 
pull of the entire moving load, including the rope. 

Under fair average conditions in mining practice it is 
safe to estimate on a track resistance of 40 lb. per ton 
on a level road. The corresponding track resistance when 
hauling on an inclination of 25 deg. is 40 & cos 25° = 
40 & 0.9 = 36 Ib. per ton. To this must be added 
the gravity pull per ton due to the inclination. There 
being 2,000 lb. in a ton, the gravity pull in this case 
is 2,000 XK sin 25° = 2,000 X 0.4226 = say 845 
Ib. per ton. Therefore in this case the total load on the 
engine is 845 + 36 = 881 lb. per ton of moving load, 
including the rope. 

The weight of the loaded trip is 8 (1,500 + 3,500) = 
40,000 lb., or 20 tons. Then allowing, say, an extra ton 
for the weight of the rope, for the purpose of estimating 
the size of rope required, gives a total approximate moving 
load of 21 tons. The load on the rope at the drum, due 
to the combined track resistance and gravity pull, is then 
881 &K 21+ 2,000 = 9.25 tons. Now, calling the diameter 
of the rope d (inches) and the load on the rope Z (tons), 
and using a factor of safety f = 5, since the breaking 
load of a 1-in. six-strand seven-wire plow-steel haulage 
rope is 42 tons, we have 

dines mies _ os 

This rope weighs 2 lb. per ft., as taken from wire-rope 
tables, which makes the total weight of the rope on this 
incline 2,000 & 2 = 4,000 lb., or 2 tons. The total moving 
load is therefore 22 tons, which makes the load on the 
rope at the drum 22 & 881 — 2,000 = 9.69 tons. 

Reversing the previous formula, to find the safe load 
on a 11%-in. plow-steel haulage rope, using a factor of 
safety f = 5, we have 

L= 42° _ 42 (15)? 


= A og 1, 
= 1.05, say 1§ in. 


= 10.63 tons 





I 5 
which shows that this rope is amply safe to haul the re- 
quired load. 
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The horsepower of the engine required for this hoist js 
estimated from the load on the engine and the speed of 
winding. ‘To haul the trip a distance of 2,000 ft. in 5 
min. will require a speed of winding 2,000 ~— 5 = 404 
ft. per min. The required horsepower of the engine, 
assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent., is therefore 
9.69 & 2,000 X 400 


= 276+ hp. 
- 0.85 X 33,000 (6+ hp 





+ 


In this calculation, no allowance is made for time los 
in starting and stopping the trip. The time of accelera- 
tion and deceleration of the loaded trip will depend o1 
the load on the engine and the speed to be attained. 
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Friction Hoist for Engine Plane 


We are installing in our plant a 40-hp. friction hoist 
to pull a 5-ton loaded car up a 30-deg. incline at a speed 
of 200 ft. per min. The hoist consists of a 36-in. drwn 
bolted to the spokes of an iron wheel 80 in. in diameter 
and having a 10-in. face. This wheel and drum are 
driven by a paper friction pinion 12 in. in diameter, 
with 10-in. face. This pinion is forced against the driv- 
ing wheel of the drum with a pressure sufficient to give 
the desired friction and enable it to transmit the +40 
hp. of the engine to the drum. We estimate that the 
required speed of the drum, which is 3 ft. in diameter, is 
200 =- (3 X 3.1416) = say 21 r.p.m. There is, however, 
considerable difference of opinion as to what speed it 
will be necessary to run the 12-in. pinion in order to op- 
erate the drum at the required speed. 

Peoria, Ill. CirarLEs F. SHERMAN. 


It is not customary to employ a friction drive of tls 
type for hoisting on an incline or for the transmission 
of as high a power as is required in this case. 

Assuming a track resistance on the level of 40 lb. per 
ton gives for the same item on an incline of 30 deg. 40 
cos 30 deg. = 40 X 0.866 = 34.6 lb. per ton. Adding 
this track resistance to the gravity pull of a 5-ton load on 
this incline gives 1,034.6 lb. per ton as the total load on 
the drum. Correspondent does not mention the length ©! 
the incline, but a 34-in. plow-steel rope weighing 0.*') 
Ib. per ft. would be required for this haul, and this ma 
be assumed to add from 14 to 1% ton, making the loa! 
hoisted, say, 5.5 tons. The total load on the drum 's 
then 1,034.6 & 5.5 = 5,690 Ib. 

The diameter of the large wheel being 80 in. and that ©! 
the drum 36 in., the load at the circumference of t'¢ 
large wheel is 5,690 & 36 ~ 80 = 2,560 lb. Assuming 2 
coefficient of friction between the two wheels as 0.25, it 
would be necessary to exert a pressure of about 5 tons ‘1 
forcing the pinion against the face of the large whe:! 
in order to hold this load and prevent slipping of 11 
pinion. We cannot recommend this type of hoist, bit 
assuming there is no slip in the friction drive, the piniv 
should be run at a speed of 21 K 80 + 12 = 140 r.p.m. 
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Examination Questions 


Jest Virginia Examination for 

Mine Foremen, Oct. 26-28 

(Selected Questions) 
What particular dangers are there in pillar 
awing and what, in your opinion, should be done to 
revent accidents in the performance of this work? 
When drawing pillars, the miner is working 
iat is called a “loose end.” He is particularly sub- 

t to danger from falling slate, owing to the weak 

pport of the roof afforded by the ends of the pillars. 
‘here is also in many cases the added danger of the ac- 

cumulation of gas on the falls, which may at any moment 
- driven down on the lamps of the miners by a slight 
ll of slate above. 
In order to avoid accidents from the first cause, the 
miner should not neglect the setting of sufficient timbers 
hchind and around him to give an added support to 
the roof and prevent the crushing of the end of the pillar. 
\s far as possible, the miner should work on the rib of 
the pillar or in a protected position. He should watch 
constantly the timbers and note the action of the roof, 
viving particular attention to any slips that may appear 
in the roof slate. It is important that the miner should 
keep the way clear of all obstructions so that he can re- 
ireat quickly to a place of safety on the first indication 
of danger. - 

When drawing pillars in a place where gas may be 
venerated, special care should be taken to avoid heavy 
local falls of roof that would furnish holes for the ac- 
cumulation of gas. By maintaining a regular line of 
pillar work, much can be done to induce a gradual and 
uniform settlement of the roof along this line as the 

lars are drawn back. By this means and by maintain- 

i a sufficient current of air so conducted as to sweep 

e falls, any dangerous accumulation of gas can be 

nerally avoided. Under such conditions, only safety 
vunps should be used by the miners when drawing pillars, 

id these must be carefully watched to observe any in- 

vase in the quantity of gas present. The lamps should 

put in a safe position where they will be protected 
om injury owing to falls of roof, which are more liable 
occur in pillar work than when driving rooms or 
adings. 

(ues. 





(JUes, 





Lins. 


cl 


What should be considered in determining the 
of pillars in mines? 
The depth, thickness and inclination of the 
am; the character of the roof, coal and floor; the system 
mining or plan of driving rooms and entries; length 
d width of the rooms and other openings; method 
optéd for mining the coal; and, finally, the possibility 
extended periods of idleness in the working of the 
ue. These should all be considered as factors in 
‘rermining the size of pillars required for the safe 
d economical working of the coal and to secure the 
vgest recovery of the same. 
Ques.—What conditions would guide you in determin- 
ig the width of headings and rooms? 





Ans, 
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Ans.—The depth, thickness and inclination of the seam; 
the direction of driving the rooms with respect to the 
cleats or cleavages of the coal; the nature of the roof and 
floor of the seam; the method of mining adopted or the 
general plan of the workings; the method of mining and 
loading the coal at the face; and, what is very important 
in economical mining, the amount of waste to be handled 
and the length of time the rooms may have to stand 
idle. 

(Jues.—In your opinion, would a good system of timber- 
ing prevent accidents ? 

Ans.—A good system of timbering that is well adapted 
to the particular conditions existing at the working face 
will go far to prevent the frequent occurrence of accidents 
due to faJls of roof and coal. In general, especially when 
working under a frail roof or where frequent slips occur 
in the roof, a systematic plan of timbering is important, 
and this should be maintained uniformly as the faces 
advance. The practice of setting timbers when and where 
the judgment of the average miner may dictate is 
responsible for many accidents caused by falls of roof 
and coal at the working face. Such practice should be 
abandoned and a proper system of timbering adopted in 
ali mines. 

Ques.—In a room with a fair roof, how far apart would 
you place the timbers? 

Ans.—The distance of post timber, center to center, 
will depend largely on the nature of the roof, amount of 
roof pressure and the thickness and inclination of the 
seam. To some extent, the distance of posts apart will 
depend on the kind and size of timber used. Under fair 
conditions of roof and floor, in a moderate thickness of 
seam and small inclination or pitch, post timbers should 
be set from 3 to + ft. apart. Under better conditions than 
those named, this distance can be increased to 6 or 8 ft. 
apart. It is a good plan to stagger the timbers in each 
alternate row, so that the posts in succeeding rows will 
not stand behind each other. 

Ques.—Where the roof is bad, how should the timbers 
be placed ? 

Ans.—When working under a frail or tender roof, 
post timbers should not be set more than 3 ft. apart, 
center to center. Good cap-pieces should be used above 
each post, and these should not be less than 1144 or 
2 in. thick, 6 in. wide and 18 in. long. It may be 
necessary to use crossbars instead of cap-pieces to give a 
better support to the roof between the timbers. These 
crossbars should be parallel to the line of the working 
face. If the bottom is soft, foot boards should be used 
underneath the posts. 

Ques.—Under what conditions do you consider coal 
dust dangerous in mines? 

Ans.—The fine dust of a highly inflammable coal is 
dangerous under any conditions in mines. When gas is 





present in the mine air even in quantity too small to be 
detected by the safety lamp or where blasting is per- 
formed the danger owing to the presence of the dust is 
greatly increased unless special precautions are taken. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Federal Reserve Board in its November Bulletin just 
published furnishes, in the Reports of Business Conditions 
from the several districts, some interesting comment on coal 
mining. The reserve agent at Philadelphia writes that ‘‘Coal- 
mining operations continue to improve,” while from Cleve- 
land it is stated that ‘“‘the soft-coal business and coke industry 
is much more satisfactory, and it is nearly a sellers’ mar- 
ket for the first time in several years.” From Richmond it 
is reported that “Coal is in good position and its great ton- 
nage is materially helping the railroads in caring for this 
territory.” 

An interesting report as to the position of the petroleum 
industry also comes from California, the reserve agent there 
writing as follows: 

_ Petroleum is one of the leading industries in this district, 
with a present annual production of approximately 100,000,000 
barrels. This general condition would seem to assure a 
most favorable situation, but as a matter of fact this industry 
has been greatly depressed during the past few years and 
shows no present prospect for betterment. The production, 
approximating 250,000 barrels per day, about balances with 
current consumption, but approximately 60,000,000 barrels 
are in storage and there is a considerable “shut-in” produc- 
tion; that is, wells whose output would be immediately avail- 
able if desired. | 

Some financially strong and ably managed corporations 
are operating with moderate profit, but many are not operat- 
ing. Effort is making to consolidate more than 100 of the 
smaller companies. If accomplished, the industry would 
be in the hands of several iarge corporations whose financial 
strength would give greater stability to the industry while 
apparently assuring adequate competition. 


Two Visiting Commissions 

Mining interests in common with others have heard with 
interest the current official announcement that: 

Two commissions composed of government officials and 
business men from European countries are expected to reach 
the United States within the next few days with the primary 
purpose of arousing interest in the extension of reciprocal 
commercial relations. A commission of French business men, 
under the leadership of the secretary of the Budget Com- 
mittee of the French Chamber of Deputies, is now due in 
New York with the idea of devoting considerable time to a 
study of general commercial conditions existing in the United 
States. 

It is expected that the commission will visit the lead- 
ing cities of the country, not only to study American methods 
of business, but also to extend the interest of Americans in 
French products and French markets. While the precise 
itinerary which the commission will follow is not known at 
present, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ex- 
pects to be in possession of such information shortly after 
the commission’s arrival and will then answer inquiries on 
Ghe subject. 

A similar commission, representing the Amsterdam Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was expected to sail from Amsterdam on 
Nov. 6, reaching the United States about the middle of the 
month. No definite information as to the course to be fol- 
lowed by this commission is at present available, but it is 
understood that the commission contemplates going directly 
to Washington to confer with representatives of the govern- 
ment and of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
before making further announcement as to its plans. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The sum of approximately $10,000,000 which has been col- 
lected by the coal companies in the anthracite region in 
preparation for payment to the state as a tax of 2% per cent. 
upon all coal mined during 1913, 1914 and up to June 1, of this 
year, is in a badly muddled condition. This may either revert 
to the state through escheat proceedings, or may be kept 
by the coal companies, or still another bare possibility, may 
be refunded to the consumer who paid it. 

As soon as the law went into effect the coal companies 
considered it necessary to prepare for paying this tax in the 
event their protest should not be sustained. Some of the com- 
panies added the 2% per cent. to the bills, specifically listing 
it as the tax item, others less careful in the matter, or more 
confident of the success of their protest, merely blanketed 
the tax item by raising -the price per ton, thus acquiring the 
money, but making no provision for refunding it in case it 
did not become necessary for them to pay it to the state asa 
tax. 

Since then the Supreme Court of the state has declared the 
tax unconstitutional and now the problem of what is to be 
done with the money raised, comes up. The money does not 
belong to the coal companies, it is unconstitutional for the 
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state to accept it as a tax. If the individual consumer jas 
protected himself with receipts he probably can demand a 
refund of the tax. The sums that cannot be traced to the 
consumers of coal who paid the tax, will probably be eschent- 
able to the state, such a proceeding has now been instituted 
and is awaiting the decision of Attorney General Brown. 

Probably a majority of consumers cannot produce recei)ts 
and where receipts were given they may not bear a definite 
statement of the amount of the tax. Retailers may arcue 
that the increase in the cost of coal was justified for other 
reasons than the state tax. In this way endless confusion 
may hinder any attempt on the part of the consumer to get 
back his money collected under an unconstitutional law. 

It has been suggested that the money be divided among tie 
hospitals in the anthracite region voluntarily by the coal com- 
panies. That would relieve the state from making appropria- 
tions to such institutions for some years, and the money thus 
released could be diverted to other purposes. But such volun- 
tary distribution cannot be made until legal proceedings have 
been disposed of, and then only in the event that the money is 
left in the hands of the operators. 


Final Meeting of Mine Cave Commission 


The final meeting of the Anthracite Mine Cave Commis- 
sion which body formulated a comprehensive and complete 
report of the big problem of mine caves a short time ago, 
was held recently and a few incidental matters of finance 
were discussed. The commission accomplished a deficit during 
its activities and the Governor has approved an appropria- 
tion of about $5,000 to cover this. A committee was organ- 
ized to close the accounts. 

While assembled the members of the commission discussed 
the general mine cave situation and its various problems. 
The men spoke of the experiences that have been encountered 
in the various districts that they represent on the commis- 
sion. Several reported that the recommendations embodied in 
the report, relative to purchasing support, responsibility for 
damaged property, location of cemeteries, and the securing 
of public buildings against damage were being considered by 
the mining companies. 

The commission’s report has been submitted to the Govy- 
ernor and state legislators, but regrets that it has never 
been made available to mining men and others interested 
were expressed at the meeting. The report, with all of its 
tests of roof support, statistics on the amount of coal under- 
ground and the percentage that is mineable, discussion of the 
various methods of dealing with damaged surface property 
and hundreds of other phases and connected thoughts would 
no doubt be of interest to all persons interested in mining or in 
mining communities where the necessity of surface preserva- 
tion in this regard has become apparent. Steps may be taken 
to have the report published by asking the next Legislature 
for an appropriation for this purpose. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Shamokin—The discovery of a coal deposit on a farm just 
outside the limits of the city recently caused considerable 
excitement among land owners nearby, as the district was 
supposed to be outside of the coal bearing area. 


Wilkes-Barre—Production of anthracite in October fell 
nearly half a million tons below the production in the cor- 
responding month, of last year. The total output of coal 
for the first 10 months of the year is now approximately three 
million tons below that for the first 10 months of 1914. When 
the official figures are announced by the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information, it is probable that the tonnage of coal shipped to 
market last month will be about 6,150,000 tons. In October, 
1914 the tonnage was 6,644,476 tons. The shipments for tiie 
last two months of 1914 aggregated 11,730,544 tons. As tlie 
biggest shipments for any one month so far have been 6,6°,- 
321 tons, made in October, 1912, it is obvious that only part of 
the shortage can be made up. 


Pittston—Emphasizing the importance of timbering to t 
mining industry, the Pittston Mining Institute is devoting «!l 
of its Fall meetings to a demonstration of correct methos. 
Mine Inspector Samuel J. Jennings is conducting the demon- 
strations, calling into use a carload of mine props. T9 
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institute have already been devoted to this 


essions of the 
topic and wide-spread interest is being caused. 

In line with the general plan of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
to substitute electricity for steam as motive power, the old 
2 shaft, one of the oldest operations in Pittston, has been 
ipletely electrified. The shaft has been widened and the 
es conereted. For years it has been used only as a venti- 
lnting and pumping shaft, but with remining under the city 
progress, a new tower and cages have been installed. The 
ft is in the central city, a stone’s throw from City Hall. 
‘re had been complaint on the noise of the steam plant. 
» electrically-driven apparatus will be noiseless. 
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Bituminous 


Contluence—It is reported that Philadelphia capitalists 
ve closed a deal for the purchase of a tract of coal land 
Henry Clay Township. It is said that this tract will be 
developed, and visions of a coal town springing up are enter- 
tained by the residents of that vicinity. 

Gray’s Landing—It is said that within a short time every 
oven at the Gray’s Landing works of the American-Connells- 
ile Coal and Coke Co. will be in operation. Two hundred 
nd forty ovens at this plant have been idle since the Sun- 
shine Coal and Coke Co. went to the wall. Operations will 

resumed in full within a short time if enough men can 

found to operate the plant. 

Connelisville—The production of coke in the Connellsville 
‘ecion recently rose to 433,519 tons, showing a gain of 4,200 
tons over the preceding week. Shipments during the same 
amounted to 441,911 tons, which filled 11,968 cars. 
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VIRGINIA 


Abingdon—The increasing demand for laborers in the 
southwestern Virginia field is being well met, according to 
eports received here. Special activity in Wise and Lee coun- 
ties is reported and laborers are being recruited in numbers 
hroughout the South. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—It is said that West Virginia coal operators 
are facing the greatest car shortage that has affected the 
hipping trade within four or five years. Railroad men 
state repairs to cars and the purchase of new rolling stock 
have been at a standstill for some years on account of the 
low tariffs enforced by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
on, and that sufficient time has not been had since the lift- 
ing of the Federal ban to enable the companies to put on 
sufficient cars to take care of the prefent heavy demand. 

It is expected that a state association of coal company 
accountants will be organized within a few weeks. It is 
hoped by the West Virginia operators that through the in- 
stallation of a uniform system of computing cost of produc- 
tion they will be enabled to save considerable expense each 
year. It is the intention to install such a system of keeping 
cost accounts. 

The controversy between the Public Service Commission 
and the United States Coal and Coke Co. over the desire 
of the latter to withdraw from participation in the benefits 
“of the workmen’s compensation fund, was recently ended 
when the company paid $15,200, calculated by the commission 
as owed by the company as its share of the deficit. Upon 
the receipt of the check the commission formally accepted 
the withdrawal and the company’s election to assume its 

vn responsibility for claims due its employees for acci- 
dents and fatalities. . 

Fairmont—tTraffic over local railroads destined to the 
Great Lakes will be discontinued after Nov. 15, according 
» a report received recently at the local railroad offices. It 
the intention of the navigation companies on the lakes to 
id the season open till a later date this year on account 

many manufacturing concerns in the Northwest not 
being able to lay in a large supply of fuel. The navigation 
companies, however, consider that the passage of boats is 
t dangerous after the above named date, and will officially 
declare the shipping season closed on Nov. 15. 
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TENNESSEE 
Knoxville—The next examination for mine foremen in all 
clisses of mines, including both coal and metal mines, and 
for fire bosses will be held in the Atkins Hotel, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 28, 24 and 25, 1915. This examination will be 
h practical and technical. 


KENTUCKY 
Whitesburg—The Allegheny Coal and Coke Co., at Lookout, 
has fired an additional 100 coke ovens. This is the only com- 
pany in the Big Sandy section which cokes its product. 
_ Barbourville—Many of the mines in this section are work- 
ing night shifts, in contrast with the situation here early in 
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the year when few of the mines were operating more than 
two or three days during the week. A full run throughout 
the winter is expected by the trade. 

Hartford—The commissary of the Williams Coal Co., at 
the Williams mines near here, has been destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with the stock and the residence of Guy Stateler, man- 
ager of the store. Mr. Stateler’s garage and other buildings 
also were destroyed. 

OHIO 

Barton—The Barton Coal Co. is constructing a bridge over 
the St. Clairsville branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. for 
the purpose of making another opening in the hill and load- 
ing from both openings over one tipple. The improvement 
will increase the output of the mine. 

Senecaville—The Cleveland mine of the Morris Coal Co., 
which has been idle since Aug. 1 has been re-opened with ap- 
proximately 200 miners. 


ILLINOIS 

Belleville—The Royal coal mine, on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., after being closed more than two years, resumed 
operations recently. It will be operated only part time the 
rest of the year. 

The Pittsburg Mining Co. has filed suit in the Circuit 
Court against the Fischer Coal and Ice Co., Fred and George 
Gramlich and Alfred Rodenmeyer to recover $1,000 said to be 
due on a note. 

Mt. Vernon—All the miners employed in Mine No. 1 of the 
Big Creek”Coal Co. were on strike two days recently on ac- 
count of the discharge of three pit bosses. After a confer- 
ence with the company officials the miners returned to work, 
pending reference of the dispute to the president of the 
United Mine Workers of the district. 

Lenzburg—Walter J. Grant, of Danville, referee in bank- 
ruptcy for the Federal Court of this district, opened bids a 
few days ago for the mine of the Tirre Coal and Mining Co., 


of this place, against which bankruptcy proceedings are 
pending. The only bid submitted was $2,000 and was re- 
jected. Referee Grant ordered a public sale of the property on 


the courthouse steps in Belleville, Ill., on Nov. 20. The sale 
will be conducted by P. B. Cheeney of East St. Louis, who was 
appointed trustee by the creditors. The company’s assets are 
listed at $12,500 and the liabilities at $11,000. The company 
was thrown into bankruptcy in August on the petition of Mrs. 
Mollie E. Tirre and F. E. Tirre, of St. Louis and William F. 
Zager, of Lenzburg. Mrs. Tirre alleges that she loaned the 
company $14,441 and F. E. Tirre says the company owes him 
$1,680 salary. 
MISSOURI 

Kirksville—J. C. Ward, who has been president and gen- 
eral manager of the Big Creek Coal Co. since Mar. 23, has 
sold his interests in the company to the other shareholders 
and will devote himself to the development of his own coal 
properties. G. W. Hartsock, of Albia, Iowa, has been elected 
president of the Big Creek company and Treasurer J. R. 
Brown will take over the duties of general manager. William 
Richardson remains secretary. The company’s development 
work will be continued. 


COLORADO 


Denver—As a means of communication between the man- 
agement and the employees and the public the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. has issued the first quarterly number of the 
“Industrial Bulletin.” This is published under the direc- 
tion of C. J. Hicks, executive assistant to Pres. J. F. Welborn. 
The “Bulletin” gives a full statement of the industrial plan 
drafted by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., during his recent visit 
and which had been adopted by the miners in all of the com- 
pany camps in Colorado and Wyoming. It is illustrated and 
contains much matter of interest and value to the employees. 





FOREIGN NEWS 











Toronto, Canada—Thomas Richardson, labor member of the 
British House of Commons for Whitehaven, and Robert Baird, 
secretary of the Coal Mine Owners’ Association of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, were in Toronto recently on their return 
journey from British Columbia, where they have been en- 
gaging coal miners to work in the British collieries. They 
have secured 260 men, 40 of whom take their families with 
them. The British Government advances their fare to Eng- 
land to be repaid by instalments from their wages. The pay 
for mining work in the Old Country at present is about $4 per 
day and in some cases more. 
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Captain F. A. Hill, well Known mining engineer of Seattle, 
Wash., has recently been on a professional visit in California 
examining the mother lode. 


Frank H. Crockard, of Birmingham, Ala., vice-president 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., is spending a few 
weeks in Atlantic City, N. J., recovering from a nervous 


breakdown. 

Daniel R. Blower, state mine inspector for the 11th Bitu- 
District of Pennsylvania, has accepted the position 
of mine inspector for the Vesta Coal Co., with headquarters 
at California, Penn. 

W. G. Thomas, for many years with the Madeira-Hill Coal 
Co., recently succeeded to the general managership of the 
Madeira-Hill operations in the anthracite region upon the 
death of Frank A. Hill. 

Walter E. Auld has been appointed sales agent of W. A. 
Stone & Co., with office in Buffaio. He has for several years 
been connected with the Buffalo office of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co. 


minous 


Andrew Calderwood, for many years general mine fore- 
man for the Campbell Creek Coal Co. of West Virginia, has 
been appointed district mine inspector to succeed the late 
Enoch Carver in the seventh district. 

R. R. Bunnell who represented the Skeele Coal Co. of New 
York in New England has resigned and will hereafter be 
identified with the Seiler-Blanchard Coal Co. of New York, 
with offices in the Kelsey Building, Springfield, Mass. 

D. A. Thomas, the commissioner of munitions, who was 


sent to this country and Canada by Lloyd George to look 
after all contracts made for the British Government, recently 


underwent two operations in a private sanitarium in New 
York. 
Ivor Livingston, of New York, has been employed as 


superintendent by the First Creek Coal Co., at its mines near 
Hazard, Ky. Mr. Livingston is one of the leading mining 
engineers in the South and is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee. 

A. Knox, of Fontier, Wyo., recently accepted the 
of the mines of the Standard Coal Co. at 
These mines are located about six miles 
capacity of approximately 1,000 


Glenn 
superintendency 
Standardville, Utah. 
above Helper and have a 
tons per day. 

Eli T. Conner, consulting engineer to the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. and to the Hudson Coal Co., has occupied offices 
in the new Union National Bank Building, Scranton, Penn. 
He will continue his principal office at 1315 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Penn. : 


c. S. Oldroyd, 922 Holston National Bank Building, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., representing the Manierre box car loader and 
the Plymouth gasoline locomotive, has also taken the agency 
for the Halby shoveling machine, manufactured by the Lake 
Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich., representing this 
firm in the states of Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Alabama. 


Warren R. Roberts, president, and Edward E. Barrett, 
vice-president, of the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, have 
just returned from Canada where they signed a contract with 
a large coal company for the design and construction of an 
electrically operated anthracite coal dock bridge and storage 
plant. This will be one of the most modern installations of 
its kind in the country. 
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Winfield Scott Solomon, for the past 16 years connected 
with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. as general boiler inspector 
of boiler plants at its various collieries 


and superintendent 
and Schuylkill Counties, died re- 


in. Luzerne, Lackawanna 

cently at Wilkes-Barre. 
W. H. Johnson, of Birmingham, Ala., traffic manager for 

the Southern District of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., 


which position he has held for many years, died recently 
at his residence, 1113 Twelfth Avenue, South,, of tuberculosis. 
Mr. Johnson was 44 years old at the time of his death. 
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Louisville, Ky.— Western Kentucky coal operators have re- 
iested the Kentucky State Railroad Commission to intercede 
their behalf with the Interstate Commerce Commision. 
Youngstown, Ohio—The La Belle Iron Works has just is- 
cued $2,000,000 worth of bonds, with which to finance a bat- 
tery of 94 coke ovens which it recently erected at its plant. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—The Stonega Coal and Coke Co. has 
increased the facilities of its tidewater service by the pur- 
chase of the coal-carrying vessels “Raymond McNally” and 


‘Dorothy.” 
Hazard, Ky.—-The First Creek Coal Co. recently awarded 
the contract to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. for a 


rope and button retarding conveyor for the coal company’s 
new development at Hazard. 

Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused the request of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
\vestern R.R. to increase the rates of freight on anthracite 
shipments 25c. a ton from Taylor, Penn., to tidewater. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Livingston mine of the Rudledge & 
Taylor Coal Co., located in central Illinois on the Chi- 
ergo and Eastern Illinois, and Big Four railroads, recently 
broke its previous record by loading 4,888 tons of coal in 
eight hours. 





Uniontown, Penn.—A shipment of 7,000 tons of coke for 
the Italian State Railways was recently made. ~This is the 
first cargo of coke to be exported to Italy in many years, 
and freight charges will be about three times the original 
cost of the coke. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Suit has been filed by the Western Ger- 
man Bank, of this city, against Edwin Marmet, of the Marmet 
Coal Co., on a note for $27,500, secured by stock. There has 
been no default in the payment of interest on the note, but 
the bank desires to enforce payment. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Each of the West Virginia representa- 
tives in Congress has been asked to introduce an investiga- 
tion into what the coal operators of the state term “an illegal 
~ombination of railroads, operators and coal miners of other 
states to destroy the coal industry of West Virginia.” 

Birmingham, Ala.—One thousand tons of coke is being 
loaded as fast as cars can be furnished to the Yolande Coal 

d Coke Co. This will be shipped to New Orleans for ex- 

rt. A good price was obtained for this coke and it is 

lieved in industrial circles that this is the forerunner of 
1 extensive coke export business. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—For the month of September the gross 
ceipts of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
owed a loss of $672,092 as compared with the same month 
st year. The total deficit in net earnings for the three 

mnths ending with September amounts to $228,962, with a 

ficit in surplus for the same period of $252,962. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—In its monthly statement of car move- 

nt the Pensylvania R.R. reports that 57,027 cars of bitu- 

nous coal were moved eastward during the month of Oc- 

ver, being an increase of 14,503 over September, or 34.4 

r cent. During the same period 4,189 cars of coke were 
ved in the same direction, being an increase of 1,676, or 

7 per cent. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—Coal operators in the Kentucky River dis- 
ict comprising the Hazard, Boone’s Fork and Elkhorn fields 

experiencing no difficulty in getting ample cars and 

erything is booming in all the coal mining plants here- 
outs. Some of the mines are having a little trouble in 
iding miners, especially foreigners, owing to the progress 
the European war. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Notice has been received by local 
iippers of bituminous coal that the new tariffs increasing the 
fferential on West Virginia coal to Western points by lic. 
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will be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Nov. 15 by the Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western railroads. This will make the new rates 
effective as of Dec. 15. 


Cleveland—The Youghiogheny and Ohio Coal Co. recently 
awarded a contract to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
for changing the method of weighing coal to the run-of-mineé 
basis at the Florence mine. A center dump basket with 
operating mechanism, scale, and continuous apron feeder for 
elevating the coal from basket dump hopper to the screening 
equipment will be installed. 


Issaquah, Wash.—The Issaquah & Superior Coal Co. mine 
at Issaquah, Wash., will be reopened and put on a producing 
basis at once. The mine has been leased by Pennsylvania cap- 
italists. The mine was closed down on account of financial 
difficulties and the new operators take over a burden of $8,000 
in back wages to the miners. This will be repaid at the rate 
of a royalty of 15c. per ton. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Williams Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. is urging its customers to send in lists of needed 
repairs to their crushers as early as possible, as ‘extreme 
difficulty is being experienced in procuring iron and steel 
with which to build crusher parts. It is believed by the 
Williams company that the difficulty in securing iron will 
increase rather than diminish. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—The New York Shipbuilding Co., of 
Camden, has received the contract and has commenced the 
constructiorv of a 12,500-ton collier for the Darrow-Mann 
Co., of Boston, Mass. On the completion of this vessel the 
company will build another of similar capacity and both boats 
will be placed in the coastwise coal trade under the man- 
agement of the Coastwise Transportation Co. 


Edwardsville, Ill.—A coal man should not be compelled to 
serve on the grand jury during his busy season, in the opinion 
of Judge J. Frank Gillham of the Madison County Circuit 
Court. He recently excused Charles W. Huskinson, an Alton 
coal dealer, on that ground. Huskinson was called on the jury 
but when he told the Judge it was his best season for making 
some money he was told to go about his business. 


Amherstdale, W. Va.—The Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
recently received a contract from the Prockter Coal Co. for 
a complete equipment of its new development. This will 
consist of a dump, hopper, feeder, apron conveyor, three-track 
shaker, screen equipment, including two picking tables, and 
loading booms with refuse and mixing conveyors. When 
completed this will be a modern plant, with a capacity of 
2,000 tons per day. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—It has been announced by officers of 
the Gamble Fuel Briquette Co. that ground has been broken 
for the erection of a plant to turn out some 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of specially prepared fuel per year. It is believed that 
operations will be begun early next year, and it is announced 
that the briquettes will be free from cecal tar pitch which has 
been the smoke producing constituent of most of the coal 
briquettes heretofore manufactured. 


Bessemer, Ala.—The Woodward Iron Co. has decided to 
open another coal mine in order to secure a larger supply 
of coal for its furnaces and ovens. It has been decided that 
a slope should be opened some distance from Dolomite, but 
striking the same bed of coal and getting a shorter under: 
ground haul than the company now has at the former mine. 
It is understood that this slope will be 600 ft. long and will 
be equipped in a thoroughly modern manner. 


Seranton, Penn.—It has been announced that the Temple 
Coal Co. has decided to refund to its patrons the coal tax paid 
by them under the act of 1913, which has been declared un- 
constitutional. This is the first company to make a definite 
announcement in this regard. When the law was placed in 
effect instead of making the tax a separate item on the cir- 
cular this company added 10c. to the prepared coal sizes and 
5e. to pea and smaller and it is on this basis that the refund 
will be made. 


East St. Louis—Traffic officials of east side railroad lines, 
at a meeting recently, decided to waive collection of the in- 
creased rate on coal shipments from Illinois mines to East 
St. Louis accruing between Feb. 1 and Oct. 1. An increase of 
5146c. a ton was allowed, effective Feb. 1, 1915, but was sus- 
pended by the Illinois Public Utilities Commission until 
Oct. 1. It was the conviction of the traffic officials that they 
had a legal right to enforce collection of the rate from the 
original date, but to avoid complications and contentions it 
was decided to make no effort to collect the increase except 
from Oct. 1, when it was sanctioned by the Illinois com- 


mission. 
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General Review 


Anthracite trade marking time pending arrival of colder 
weather; shipments behind last year and general tone excel- 
lent. Bituminous just holding its own. High record ocean 
freights restrict exports. Contradictory developments at in- 
terior points. 

Anthracite—There is an excellent tone to the hard-coal 
trade with conditions uniformly favorable. Mining operations 
are at full capacity and there is no demurrage coal in any 
direction. Collections are ina more satisfactory condition than 
for a long time, and dealers are showing a disposition to keep 
full stocks so that any cold snap will start coal moving all the 
way back to the mines. Shipments so far have been filled 
with reasonable dispatch, but it is difficult to anticipate what 
may develop with colder weather. Concessions on the regular 
circular have been generally eliminated and prices are well 
sustained. Lake shipments for the season to the first of the 
current month, are slightly behind last year, but the move- 
ment continues heavy in spite of high vessel rates. Septem- 
ber shipments show a gratifying increase but the movement 
to date for the year indicates a deficiency uf close to 3,000,000 
tons that is yet to be made up. 

Bituminous—The absence of any spot business is creating 
a tendency to shade the circular in several instances, while 
the general publicity regarding a possible car and labor 
shortage is not influencing shippers seriously, and many are 
eager to cover for deliveries up to the first of the year. Some 
small operators are sending considerable consignment coal 
to the market but this is readily absorbed for storage pur- 
poses. Shipments are beginning to come through more slowly 
as the season advances, and certain railroad centers are now 
beginning to show definite indications of a congestion. The 
market has stiffened up moderately, the price tendency being 
upward, and shippers as a rule will not commit themselves 
beyond the first of the year. 

ixports—With ocean freights at the highest level in the 
history of the mercantile marine, negotiations involving fur- 
ther exports of coal are practically at a standstill, though 
there is still much inquiry noted. The movement still con- 
tinues on charters negotiated at the more reasonable figures 
prevailing some time ago, but the tonnage is showing a dis- 
couraging falling off. The October dumpings at the Hampton 
Roads piers were substantially less than tthe September 
figures, while the Baltimore exports touched the lowest point 
for the past four months. There seems to be little prospects 
for any relief in the vessel situation. ; 

Lake Markets—W ith the iron and steel industry appar- 
ently up to full capacity, there has been no further increase 
in the demand for prompt coal in the Pittsburgh district, 
though prices on contracts have stiffened up still further. 
The situation is in some respects contradictory. Shippers 
with several outlets, particularly toward Tidewater, are 
dving substantially better than those with a more restricted 
market. Canadian reports continue discouraging. For the 
time being the market is undoubtedly holding its own, but 
when the Lake movement is closed, there are some uncertain- 
ties to be faced. In Ohio, requisitions are steadily increasing, 
the congestion and slow movement on the railroads exerting 
a stimulating influence and causing some anxiety among con- 
sumers. The domestic trade is still marking time pending 
the advent of lower temperatures. There is little consign- 
ment coal in evidence. 

Middle Western—The high temperatures have created a 
marked dullness in the Middle Western domestic coals, but 
prices have been firmly maintained. The steam demand con- 
tinues on about the same basis as before, and there is no 
complaint heard in this branch of the business. Curtailed 
output has had a beneficial effect in sustaining the market. 
The future outlook on both steam and domestic grades con- 
tinues as encouraging as ever, and shippers are anticipating 
a large business at. profitable figures through the balance of 
the season. Shipments out from the upper Lake ports have 


also been affected by the warm weather, and have fallen off 
somewhat during the past week, though this is regarded as 
only temporary. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite trade marking time pending more 
seasonable weather. 
aged at the long delay in tne expected improvement. 
age developing in ocean freights. 


Bituminous operators becoming discour- 
Short- 
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Iron Age—The Steel Corporation’s statement that its un- 
filled orders increased 847,000 tons last month gave the first 
definite measure of the steel trade’s sensational leap forward 
in October. This is an unparalleled record but is thus only 
in keeping with all other developments in the current market. 
Price advances have had no effect of curtailing demand; it is 
in fact heavier now than at any other stage in the present 
remarkable movement. In the flood of orders in October 
domestic business figured to a larger extent than in many 
months, Exports in September of products reported by 
weight were 381,000 tons, against 401,000 tons in August. 
Values of all iron and steel exports, including machinery, 
were $38,400,000, against $37,727,000 in August. The scarcity 
of vessel room may have prevented the increase looked for in 
September, but the statistics raise the question whether the 
war export movement has yet reached its full maximum 
height. 

Boston News Bureau—General confidence in this country is 
increasing every day. Conservative bankers are convinced 
that the commercial markets are making big strides for- 
ward. These close observers say that the country has been 
headed right for a considerable time but that now we have 
a breeze behind us and are speeding our pace up to maximum. 
Sometimes we are deceived because we are prone to take 
our cue from the security market, and whenever a reaction 
occurs there we attribute it to some serious defect in the 
general situation. But we forget that the stock market at 
times becomes. overbought and that liquidation is the only 
corrective. It is best opinion that conditions are astonish- 
ingly sound. We are heavily long of both crops and money, 
two distinctively necessary ingredients. 

The Southern Lumberman—Despite somewhat heavier ship- 
ments than orders with sharp increase in shipments and slight 
decrease in orders, the yellow pine market this week shows 
no diminution in strength, and in fact, when condition of 
stocks on hand is considered, the market is regarded as quite 
as strong as last week, which was the best week experienced 
by yellow pine manufacturers since the European war broke 
out. Price advances continue with remarkable frequency 
and from mills in all parts of the Southern producing terri- 
tory. Better prices are also being obtained on numerous 
hardwood items this week, but such increases hardly keep up 
with the increased movement. This is due to a certain extent, 
no doubt, to the fact that the call is unusually well distributed 
and not eentered on certain woods or particular grades of 
such woods, as is frequently the case. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in excess of the corresponding period oi a 
year ago. Road sales for immediate and spring delivery show 
marked increases and customers have been in much larger 
numbers. Collections are normal. Prices are firm. 

Bradstreet—Two features loom large in this week’s reports 
—the ever-widening activity of trade and the increased mo- 
mentum attained in many industries. Out of these grow over- 


time in factory, mill and shop; progressive improvement 
in industries, almost wholly dependent on domestic wants; 
larger pay rolls; sustained, if not increased, demand upon 


jobbers and wholesale dealers; more confident future buy- 
ing accompanied, however, by urgent calls for goods al- 
ready ordered, and although mild weather has prevented 
retail trade in the cities from running its full course much 
of the slack in this respect has been taken up by increased 
buying in various country districts. 

Dun—Though a full measure of recovery is not yet ap- 
parent in every branch of domestic enterprise, evidences of 
returning prosperity are multiplying throughout the com- 
mercial world. Of late, the constructive movement has swung 
forward with a rapidity seldom equalled, and in some respects 
recent developments are wholly lacking in precedent. Pro- 
nounced expansion in the volume of transactions and a fur- 
ther growth of optimistic sentiment featured the month just 
ended, when several new high records, including those of 
both production and distribution, were established. 
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BOSTON 

Poeahontas and New River unchanged. Delivered prices 
for next season still show a downward trend. Georges Creek 
apparently in comfortable supply, but a mild flurry prevails 
in the preferred grades from Pennsylvania. Water freights 
advanee, Anthracite trade satisfactory. 

Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River market shows 
the same features that have prevailed now for nearly a 
month. Prices f.o.b. are being held with reasonable firmness, 
but there is still a lack of spot business and in consequence 
a disposition here and there to shade the $2.85 basis. The 
Southern coals are in ample supply and no talk of car short- 
age has so far materialized in decreased shipments from the 
fields that find outlet through Hampton Roads. There is 
even an eagerness on the part of most of the agencies to 
place coal for delivery between now and Jan. 1. Contract 
demand is slightly improved, probably on account of the pub- 
licity given labor conditions in other regions, but dispatch 
is excellent and the requirements of consumers in this terri- 
tory are being promptly met. Apparently a “flurry” in Poca- 
hontas and New River is some weeks Off. 

A considerable factor in the New England situation is the 
unwholesome scramble that has been going on now for three 
or four weeks for contracts next season on a minimum deliv- 
ered price basis. The canvassing is being done very quietly, 
but is none the less effective. As low as $3.40 on cars Mystic 
Wharf, Boston, Apr. 1, 1916, to Apr. 1, 1917, has been named 
on relatively small orders and already some of the larger 
buyers are showing their confidence that prices will go even 
lower. Each merchant is “protecting” his usual tonnage and 
the outcome is going to be very interesting. 

There are still comfortable supplies of Georges Creek avail- 
able at all the piers, and some of the far-sighted dealers aré 
lining up for their winter requirements. Shippers of this 
grade who own their own transportation are profiting some- 
what by the advance in water freights on such spot sales 
as they have made. F.o.b. prices on Georges Creek are so 
generally covered by contract in this territory that quotations 
rarely vary. 

Cars all-rail are beginning to come through very slowly 
and certain of the transfer points show signs of congestion. 
There is every prospect that this condition will grow worse 
as the month advances and the first effect will be redoubled 
efforts on the part of consumers to get forward extra sup- 
plies. 


Water Freights would have advanced more sharply had 
the rough weather continued. As it is, $1 has been paid 
to Boston from Hampton Roads and it is likely that $1.10@ 
1.15 will be the market within a few days. Consumers are 
anxious over shipments on contract, particularly at points 
that will soon close to navigation, and the even balance of 
supply and demand has been upset. 

Anthracite trade is active. Retailers have been unusually 
busy and they adhere to their policy of keeping full stocks 
for the season’s demands. Broken is the size in shortest 
supply, but most requisitions are pretty well distributed 
between the other domestic sizes. The shipping companies 
are filling orders with reasonable promptness. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 


nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 

= Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . ? . $2.25@2.75 $2.55@3.00 ...<...... * eer 50 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.45@2.95 . (0.0 5 2. | ee @1.65 


2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 L B7OL 77 
Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.45@3.78. Providence, $3.45@3.63; and f.o.b. loading port 


at Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


Georges Creek 


NEW YORK 


No snap in hard coal, but prices are steady. Mining opera- 
tions active with plenty of orders. Healthy situation: in 
bituminous. Car shortage serious. No surplus at Tide- 
water and prices are good. 

Anthracite—The desired snap is lacking in the anthracite 
trade. Conditions are generally favorable, except some colder 
weather will be necessary to give the desired snap. Most 
operators have sufficient orders now to keep them going for 
the next several weeks. Independent operators are now get- 
ting the full company circular for their prepared coals. 
Demand is such that there is no great amount of coal on 


the docks, but this scarcity is of no great moment ai this 
in getting 


time. Some shippers are experiencing trouble 
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shipments through from the mines on account of the freight 
congestion on nearly all roads leading to Tidewater. 
Stove coal is the shortest of the prepared sizes. 


There is 
plenty of nut, while egg is easy and long; at times it is 
possible to pick up the latter size at from 5 to 10c. off, but 
this is the exception. In the line trade everything is bringing 
full circular. Pea coal is easy. Of the smaller coals the high 
grades are practically out of the market, some of them being 
quoted at slight premiums. 

Quotations per gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, are as follows: 


Lower Ports | Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

RVORGN 2 ec ccsccicce. so RO $5.10 
WO as ccdcceccscccccuwee. Grae £5.20@5.30 9.35 $5.25@5.35 
Stove. ceacgeetvucdual sateen 5.20@5.30 5.35 5.25@5.35 
Chestnut . herivate er cedewieere 5.53 5.40@5.55 5.60 5.50@5.60 

_ CR pe 3.50 3.25@3. 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Man OSA Pucevsineotewe 2.75 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
1.2 See ese ere tee 2.25 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
OWS keegan k Gece 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—There has been no let-up in the demand for 
bituminous coal, but shippers are handicapped by the lack 
of cars. Large consumers are anxious to accumulate stocks 
before the usual winter transportation difficulties start in 
and are urging deliveries. While the railroads are in some 
instances giving operators about 75% of their quota of cars, 
the shipments equal but a little more than 50% of normal 
production. 

Spot coal is not as plentiful as a week ago and good prices 
are being obtained as a rule. Many small operators are send- 
ing consignment coal to the local market, but unless it is 
of the poorer grades there is no trouble in marketing it. 

Contract buyers are taking all the coal they can get and 
asking for extra lots. Prices are being well maintained and 
hardly any coai can be picked up at Tidewater for less than 
$2.70 f.o.b. Slack continues strong at from 95c. to $1. Ex- 
porters tell of many inquiries, but complain of lack of bot- 
toms. Bunkering continues active. 

Current quotations per gross tons, 
as follows: 


f.o.b. New York, are 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


Clearfield: 
Medium.. eae 2.80@2.85 2.80@2.85 .......... 1.25@1.35 
Ordinary... . 2.75@2.80 2.75@2.80 .......... 1.20@1.25 
Broad Top ‘Mountain....... Didtaddcevathdwaccaacde vended ees 1.25@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Forks.......... SiON re cece ece ehaceseaes 1.50@1.60 
Naty Glee oi cs. SN oe cceceaa -caseeaas a 1.35@1.45 
HGUNCSOONGs ccc ccecs< “eB ceeccice Sale ceisieeiss 1.30@1.35 
Somerset County: : . 
Quemahoning......... Ee 2.90@3.00 2.99@3 00 1.35@1.45 
Medium.............. 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
LQUOG. 5.5550 ccees<s Py (1177 Oy |, Rae eee -- 1.15@1.20 
Greensburg........... PIQGHGRONIEN ss eos \eeeuecun 1.25@1.35 
Westmoreland........ DicGN Ge ch ecesasds. acaaaweves 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .904@1.10 
Fairmont mine-run. 2.70@2.75 2.70@2.75 .90@1 00 
Steam.. F 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 1.15@1 25 
Western “Mary ae. 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 1.15@1 25 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite moving steadily. Advance in pea has little ef- 
fect. Buckwheat well taken, with special grades scarce. 
Broken strong, eggs off circular, stove firmly held, and cheste- 
nut improving. Bituminous continues active, with prices Ul- 
changed. 

Anthracite—While there has been no special rush the 
business has been steady and satisfactory. It is apparent 
that most dealers have decided to carry full stocks and every 
cold snap from now on will bring business to both branches 
of the trade. We still consider the future bright for months 
to come. With the possible exception of egg size, all shippers 
are asking full circular prices. Everything is apparently go- 
ing at full tilt, including all washeries, and there is not a car 
standing on demurrage at the scales. 

There is much speculation among coal dealers as to when 
the state-tax “melons” will be cut and a great deal of good- 
natured dunning of the shippers to refund the tax. One or 
two of the larger concerns are quietly preparing checks and, 
after being assured by their legal departments that there can 
be no entanglements with the state, will probably do some 
clever advertising and cater to the good-will of their trade 
by trying to be the first to remit. 

The raise in the pea coal price has had little or no effect 
on the coal trade. Large shipments are coming in, but it is 
practically all at the $2-and-tax price which has. been pro- 
tected until Jan. 1. The only sales noted at increased figures 
were to the out-of-town dealers or the smallest of the city 
trade. After the first of the year the price will surely stiffen 
and it is even intimated that it will go to $2.50 and the tax. 
Buckwheat is well cared for and at least one of the big com- 
panies will accept no business below $1.35 or $1.40. Special 
grades of this size have grown exceedingly scarce the past 
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week, which is also the case with several special classifica- 
tions of rice coal, although the latter is still heavy; thousands 
of tons of rice have been stored in the city during the last 
few weeks. 

Of the larger sizes broken is all sold up with increasing in- 
quiries noted from concerns desirous of storing from two to 
three months supply. Egg is dragging along at from 15 to 
25e. off circular. Stove is very firm and maintains the lead 
in the family sizes, while chestnut is rapidly improving and 
is now bringing full circular in nearly all instances. Col- 
lections are quite satisfactory,,and the good tidewater trade 
continues. 

The circular prices per gross ton at the mines and for tide 
shipments f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Tine Tide 
J. ae $3.50 $4.75 NN 255 sh rar eles 2.50 $3.25 
Pe: .cuehkmnweanee 3.75 5.00 Buckwheat ere 1.50 2.25 
a eae 4.00 5.00 SEMIN 2 Sagmumuaee’ 85 1.75 
ae 4.15 5.25 SS Ee ree 50 1.50 


Bituminous—It has been a most uneventful week, with the 
trade marking time. A good tonnage is moving, but the 
shippers are dissatisfied and'believe that it should and could 
be very much heavier. The orders are on hand and it is 
diff71lt to tell whether the car supply or the growing labor 
shortage is the greatest contributing factor to the condition. 
No one doubts their ability to get plenty of new business, the 
greatest anxiety being to get shipments. Under such circum- 
stances, of course, the mining people are not at all interested 
in tieing themselves up with contracts, although consumers 
are anxious and pressing hard to close at present prices for 
more or less long terms. 

Only a fair export tonnage is moving vessels being scarce 
and freights high. Prices per gross ton at mines are: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, 3......... $1.35@1.45 
South Fork Miller Vein.. .55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.20@1.25 


Fairmont gas, slack..... .90@1.00 
Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.15@1.20 
Fairmont mine-run...... 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont slack.......... -90@1.00 


BALTIMORE 

Falling off in export movement, and a greatly improved 
car supply are features of trade. Demand for all fuels 
fairly steady and market generally strong. 

The falling off in export movement is the feature of the 
trade here. The principal reason is the excessive freight 
rates brought about by the fact that bottoms are naturally 
searce and the grain trade is absorbing the better part of the 
ships that report here. During October a total of 139,652 tons 
was loaded for foreign ports, which is a decrease from the 
figures of September, August, July and June. Last week only 
16,925 tons were loaded for foreign account, which makes it 
appear that November will show another falling off. 

Car supply is much better. The election period lay-off at 
the outset of the month gave the railroads a chance to 
catch up. A little more free coal was offering, although the 
market remained firm at about the figures of the previous 
week. Prices in gross tons to the trade are as follows: 


Clearfield (ordinary)..... 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 
West Va. Freeport....... 


.20@1.25 


1 
1.20@1.30 
1 
1.05@1.15 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Lingo Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein dee $2.98 Ordinary mine run $0.9 $2.33 
Geo. omer Tyson... 1.50 2.68 Ordinary 2... 1.00@1. i0- 2.43@2.53 
Clearfield 1.30 2.48 Ordinary slack 1.00@1.05 2.43@2.48 
South Fork. . 1.50 2.68 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe. 1.10 2.18 PRS <a ad 1.20 2.63 
Somerset (best) . 1.45 2.63 Low sulphur a ie 1.30 2.73 
Somerset (good) .. 1.25 2.43 Low sulphur 
ns... 1 m : = slack.. 1.00@1.05 2.43@2.48 
WEOODIOTE .... a <:0:4.9% Z. St. * FP 2“ 
Miller Vein....... 1.30 2.38 E a Ry Oana Sages. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Dumpings for week light. Total shinments for October 
1,236,203 tons. High vessel rates curtail foreign business. 
Movement confined principally to contracts. 

The dumpings for the week have been rather light both as 
to export and coastwise movement. Italy is still taking the 
greater part of the export coal but the number of cargoes 
for the week has been less than usual. The New England 
market as usual has taken the greater part of the coastwise 
movement. The government has loaded some coal into col- 
liers for cargo and bunkers but these takings have not been 
extra heavy. The number of bunker steamers calling has 
also been light. There is practically no change in prices and 
few spot sales have been made during the week, the greater 
part of the movement being on contract. 

During the month of October there was shipped from 
Hampton Roads ports a total of 1,236,203 tons of coal of which 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. dumped 637,005 tons, the Chesa- 
peaks & Ohio Ry. 335,734 tons and the Virginian Ry. 263,464 
tons. While the October movement was not a record it com- 


pares favorably with the monthly average since the beginning 
of the war. 
and the high rates are largely 
movement in October 


The scarcity of vessel tonnage for export cargoes 
responsible for the reduced 
as compared with September. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for th, 
past five weeks compare as follows: 
Week Ending 











Railroad Oct.9 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct.30 Nov... 
Norfolk & Western. 140,934 145,236 163,920 126,145 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 93,344 66,361 81,517 74,028 78,2 
NAMI oss 5.078 oo 4 eS 65,150 54,964 51,304 78,237 46,95 

bic ro a eee 299,428 266,561 296,741 278,410 Ptr 





Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 








VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports. 
during the week ended Nov. 6: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Anatres? Vera Cruz 4,000 Spring! Everett 
Swindon? Messina 7,000 Thomaston? Winthrop 
Rosalia* Naples 6,376 Cocalico! Bangor 
Finland® Ric. de Janeiro 2,492 Kimberton! Portland 
Achilles® Cristobal 12,000 Langhorne! Portland 
Torrington? Genoa 6,900 Marion? Dorchester 
Antigone Buenos Aires 3,518 Glendower! Cambridge 
Ecclesia? Italian Port 4,581 Silver Brook Gloucester 
Llanishen® Italian Port 4,481 Irwin Providence 
coke 870 R. Stetson New Bedford 
Hampshire Boston 
NEWPORT NEWS Bethayres? Bangor 
Herald® Bridgetown 4,500 Saucont | Portland 
Orkild® Yienfuegos 3,690 Franklin Portland 
Progresso® Havana 5,784 Beechwood? Brookline 
Collier Vulean® Roads 7,203 Buck Ridge? Boston 
Exeter! East Boston 
BALTIMORE Manning La Pallice 
sae Brainerd Martinique 
American Martinique 893 Yardley? Portsmouth 
American Genoa 4,017 Bast?” Winthrop 
British Genoa 7,304 Tohic kon? Braintree 
American Guadoloupe 1,580 Nesh: uminy? Brookline 
Italian Leghorn 1,830 1 ae Se 
eae < f Se Ephrata Chelsea 
Norwegian San Domingo 1,331 Mingo! ’ Portsmouth 
e amanend! Sommerville 
PHILADELPHIA Pickering! Hallowel! 
~_ a - 2,200 Moselem! Gardner 
ce Sprague Manzanillo 709 se ee . 
Clay? Quincy Point NEW YORK 
Indian Ridge? Boston France 1 
Paxtang? Boston Canada 683 
Cleona? Providence Trinida 207 


' Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co. ? Baker Whiteley. * Pocahontas Fuel Co 
*C. & O. Coal & Coke Co. 5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ® W. C. Atwater & Co. 
7 New River Coal Co. ® Berwind White. ® Md. Coal & Coke Co. 

OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel * To 


VIRGINIA 


Tons Rate Vessel To To Rate 


G.H. Klinck Camden 460 $1.00 M. Baxter Para 1,479 $6.00 
W. D. Marvel Calais 358 1.35 B. P. Pendle- 
F. A. Allen Calais 462 1.35 ton ara 821 6.00 
Thelma Sagua 840 3.00 E.J. Law- 
Novo B. Aires 1,411 8.00 rence Barcelona 2,483 10.00! 
Sir Ernest Sweden 3,378 H. Palmer Lisbon 2,400 10.00' 
F.P. Brain- Martin- A. Noble Montevi- 
erd ique 800 deo? 2,616 9.00 
Orkild Cienfuegos 1,623 
BALTIMORE 1 About. 2? Buenos Aires or La 
piinet meniee 699 Plata. 
alk Sweden IGE 
F.W.Bene- Martin- ‘ ATLANTIC RANGE 
dict ique 750 Rhine N ewport sa s 
F. Palmer SanJuan 1,726 News 1,556 8.00 
Luckenbach Key West 1,851 1 Or Buenos Aires. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The freight market is to-day at the highest level it has 
ever touched, and is still advancing. Over $18 per ton has 
been paid on grain to the west coast of Italy, and time char- 
ter rates advance daily. Tonnage is more than scarce and 
the few available boats are all asking for grain, making it 
very difficult to operate in coal. The market is changing daily. 


To Rate To Rate 

LEE A aaa oe rea tere 2275@s-00' Bermudas . ....666050565 $3 50 ; 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3. 00@S.25 Vera Crus... oc cccscsas 5.00@ 5.50 
ee Te eer S003. GR FPAMIDICO. «6 :si0:5:56:6i60.050:0 5.00@ 5.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4:00@4-526 Ri... 6606 66 cesses 10.80 
BR NI sg oss: ever 3.7a@4-25 Bantos® «...s.c csc. snes AO 
St. Thomas............. 3.50@3.75 Montevideo....... 10.80 
PREPOAG OD so 0'6.0.655:4.01s16-000 4.00@4.25 Buenos Aires or La Plat: +10.80 
Se 3 00@3:25 Rovario.............- .00 : 
OMTRDRGs 0 <0 .eie0ses ois ssn 3.75 West Coast of Italy... ..16.80@18.00 
SESS er eer peare 3 25@3.50 Barcelona**. . mone 
Guantanamo............ 3 25@3.50 Valparaiso or Callas. ee : 
Demerara. cae 6.00@6.50 Marseilles at tetera -15.60@ 16.80 

* Censlanees paying » deslenae dues. ** Spanish is tee account. 7f Quota- 


tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. | 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Prompt coal strong and unchanged. Contract coal slightly 
stiffer, particularly slack. Operations 75% of capacity. Car 
supply continues off. 


The market for prompt coal has not stiffened further, but 
there is a decidedly stronger tone in contract coal, and par- 
ticularly in slack. There has been no material increase in 
iemand for free coal in the past week or two. The iron 
and steel industry had already worked up to its maximum 
capacity, while the same can be said of the railroads, which 
have had full employment for cars and locomotives for weeks. 
Domestic demand has not yet reached important proportions. 
For several weeks there has been stocking by railroads and 
to some extent by manufacturing consumers, while public 
service corporations, unable to take any risks, have been 
stocking steadily in a regular and conservative manner. 
With the recently improved outlook for coal the operators 
have been striving for production and thus the offerings are 
larger. The prompt market holds its own readily, but the 
market is nearing the time when Lake shipments will close, 
throwing additional coal on the market, before there is much 
demand for stocking coal against a possible mining suspen- 
sion Apr. 1. It seems to be more or less generally expected 
that a wage advance will be demanded and granted, the un- 
certainty being chiefly as to whether or not the negotia- 
tions will be accompanied by a suspension of mining. 

Gas slack has become distinctly stiffer and the slack 
market is quotable at a wider range than formerly. Mine- 
run is usually done at $1.15, though many operators are ask- 
ing $1.25 and occasionally securing this price. We quote 
prompt coal as follows: Slack, 70@85c.; mine-run, $1.15@ 
1.25; 3,-in., $1.25@1.35; 1% -in., $1.35@1.50, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

There are scarcely any more car shortages than a week 
ago, but the supply in general is quite below the desires of 
the trade and there is considerable complaint. Mining opera- 
tions are at about 75% of capacity in the Pittsburgh district. 

Contract coal, to Apr. 1, is firmer, but former minimum 
prices are still done on the most desirable contracts, except 
as to slack, which is extremely stiff. Demand for slack 
has been such in recent weeks, with a large tonnage of %-in. 
being produced for the Lake trade, that it is considered 
rather unlikely that the normal course of production will 
furnish a sufficient supply through the winter, and the ques- 
tion is already being canvassed whether slack will eventually 
reach the mine-run price. It costs scarcely anything, it is 
stated, to install crushing machinery, so that whatever the 
demand for slack the market cannot advance above mine-run 
figure. We quote on contracts to Apr. 1: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut, 
$1@1.10; mine-run, $1.15@1.25; %-in., $1.20@1.30; 1%-in., 
$1.80@1.40, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 

Difference of opinions regarding the market. 
less active than Pittsburgh and Tidewater. 
widely. Anthracite improving locally. 

Bituminous—The: movement is fair, but dealers are much 
divided as to both prices and demand. Those dependent on the 
Pittsburgh market, are asking prices considerably higher, 
while the Allegheny Valley shipper is finding the going hard. 
It is not easy to reconcile this difference. Pittsburgh and 
the districts that can ship to Tidewater are independent of 
this market and are in some instances quoting fictitious prices 
to evade commitments in this direction. 
producers are restricted to this market and have to sell for 
what the consumer will offer. The difference will probably 
not last long. At the same time this market is clearly wait- 
ing for a return of activity in Canada and till that occurs the 
bituminous trade here will be dull. Quotations, therefore, 
will have to appear a little out of level, being as follows: 


Local market 
Prices differ 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Bites ales catcey od sece sco oe ou We $2.80 2.50 $2.55 
Three-quarter..... 2.65 Se t~C— we 
BREE HRN c cr taieas aloie ms conan rereeee earl 2.55 2.20 2.30 
Slack... 2.20 1.90 2.30 


ester on a short-ton basis. 
is sold on a long-ton basis. 

Anthracite—There has been a steady improvement in the 
demand lately. Local retailers find that business is practi- 
cally up to normal and likely to remain so far the rest of 
the season. It will take sometime to make up the lost ton- 
nage, but the demand for chestnut is again very insistent. 
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The other sizes are not so active, there being a wide differ- 


ence between chestnut and stove. The through rail demand 
does not increase as fast as it should at this time of the 
year even with the shortage of cers. 

There is now no difference in the company circular and 
the independents prices, all getting uniformly into line for 
winter. The circular for Buffalo is $5.60 for grate, $5.85 for 
egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut, $4.30 for pea, $3.25 for 
buckwheat, $2.75 for rice and $2.50 for barley, all f.o.b. on 
cars, with 25c. additional for delivering on board vessels. 

Lake rates are strong to Lake Michigan on account of the 
fleet going to Lake Superior for wheat. Milwaukee now pays 
50c. which is an advance of 10c. Shipments for the week 
were 128,500 tons; for the month of October, 521,171 tons; for 
the season to November, 3,313,246 tons, as compared with 
3,695,021 tons last season. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Mild weather interferes with anthracite movement but bi- 
tuminous shows improving tendency. 


The domestic demand for anthracite is less than usual ow- 
ing to continued mild weather. There is some improvement 
in the demand for bituminous, as manufacturing in many 
lines is showing increased activity. The shortage of cars is 
still retarding deliveries, and while there are generally plenti- 
ful stocks of all other grades, slack continues scarce. Quo- 
tations per short ton for best grades are as follows: Retail, 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $7.75; grate, $7.50; pea, $6.50. 
Bituminous, retail, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; do- 
qmestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at desti- 
nation, three-quarter lump, $3.79; screenings, $3.15. 


COLUMBUS 
Steam business continues strong while domestic is a little 
slow, due to warm weather. Circular well maintained. Pros- 
pects for the future are good. 


Manufacturing in every line is still expanding and the fuel 
requisitions are growing larger. The expansion is not con- 
fined to iron and steel concerns but is noted in general lines 
of manufacturing. The tone of the market is corresponding- 
ly improved and prospects for the future continue bright. 

The domestic demand is a little slow because of unfavor- 
able weather. But reports show that stocks in the hands of 
retailers are not large and with a cold snap, business will un- 
doubtedly show considerable activity. Holding up of ship- 
ments has been requested in a number of instances, but actual 
cancellations of orders are not common and retail prices are 
ruling firm. 

Lake trade is attracting considerable attention and chart- 
ering of bottoms is soing on actively though prices are high. 
There will be activity in the Lake trade right up to the close 
of navigation. 

Car shortage is growing worse as the winter approaches. 
This is especially true on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Other roads are also feeling the shortage. 
Circular prices are generally well maintained. There is a 
good demand for the small sizes because of the lessened 


supply. 

Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 
follows: 

Eastern 
Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump............--+ $1.60 1 ee 
Fels Ane) & GUATIOR S. 5. a5 cies cecces 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. .35 | | ree 1.35 
TEE cee eee necsveetecaecrerees 1.25 1 | ea ee 1.25 
WORT NYA ss once wc 48s eater bas 1.15 1.20 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and sidel......s.ccsse. .70 45 .65 .60 
CNG CENA o ox oarse die mcs Keases .60 .65 .55 .50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week oe —Week Ended——~ 





District Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. District Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
16 23 30 5 16 23 30 5 
Hocking... 55 60 65 60 Cambridge. 60 60 65 70 
Jackson.... 40 60 50 45 Massillon.. 60 45 70 70 
Pomeroy... 85 65 90 85 Eastern O.. 85 85 80 80 


Crooksville. 50 85 65 65 <— Es 
Average.. 62 65 69 67 
CLEVELAND 
Demand keeps up fairly well, but warm weather retards 
activities. Supply of coal becomes limited in some lines. 

Market generally up. 

Two kinds of coal are practically out of the market here. 
Fairmount grades are too expensive as they have been for 
weeks and Youghiogheny slack is really scarce. Jobbers 
reported this week they could not buy large tonnages for 
immediate delivery and had to pay 90c. a ton at the mines 
for a few cars at a time. The supply of coal is being kept 
down as factories are laying in somewhat larger stocks. 
The late shipping to the Lakes is now under way, and as regu- 
lar shipments cannot be counted on after Nov. 20, operators 
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are giving as much coal to the Lake trade as it will stand. 
Although Lake shipments are not as large as usual, they are 
heavier than a few weeks ago. 

Bergholz and Massillon mines are behind on their orders 
of domestic sizes. The dealers did not do much buying 
early in the fall and when they did come in the operators 
were given more business than they could fill immediately. 
There has been no cold weather to force domestic buying, 
but the trade is fair and steady. <A turn of cold weather 
would bring a rush of orders that would swamp the retailers 
for a few weeks. 

The market generally is up with jobbers paying the fol- 
lowing prices f.o.b. Cleveland per short ton: 


Poca- Ycughio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Freight rate.... $1.45 $1.00 $1.15 $0.70 $0.90 
ERIND...6ccssss.2s -8500 
Lump, 6-in........ 2.30 
Lump, l}-in....... 2.40 2.10 2.15 
Lump, j-in. : 2.30 2.15 2.00 1.95 
LS ree 3.60 
Egg, 6-in........ 1.90 
Mine run......... 2.75 2.15 2.05 1.90 1.85 
SS pea 1.90 2.00@2.05 1.70 1.70 
TOLEDO 


Pocahontas strong and lake shipments show advance for 
season. Steam coal strengthening. Car shortage becom- 
ing more apparent. 

There is a better call for domestic coal and the steam 
grades are again coming into stronger demand. The close of 
navigation is now in sight and everybody is running their 
final shipments of Lake coal through as rapidly as possible. 
The car shortage has become quite apparent and it is already 
difficult to secure sufficient gondola cars. The Lake shipping 
has not been heavy this season although all of the docks have 
been pretty heavily rushed lately. 

Pocahontas is keeping up well and the circular is being 
closely maintained. The mine price per short ton on Poca- 
hontas lump and egg is firm at $2.25. Nut is bringing $1.75 
while slack is quoted at $1.25 and is very short due to the 
heavy demand from the steel mills. Domestic trade gen- 
erally is not so strong because of the continued warm weather 
but steam coal is moving well. The car shortage is beginning 
to be generally felt although no serious situations have as 
yet developed. 

DETROIT 

Domestic trade feels stimulus of colder weather. Steam 
coal more active. Anthracite demand improves. Lake trade 
approaching the end. 

Bituminous—Following a lapse in demand during the past 
two weeks, steam coal is again showing signs of increased 
activity. Orders are appearing more frequently, though the 
amount taken is usually not very large. Continued activity 
of industrial plants, with increasing production in some in- 
stances, adds encouraging basis for the belief that the im- 
provement will be maintained. 

Orders for domestic sizes are also more frequent with the 
coming of lower temperatures but shippers and jobbers have 
not benefited much as yet. Little consignment coal is now in 
evidence, lump and egg sizes being the most plentiful with oc- 
cassional sacrifice sales. Prices generally are holding steady. 
Complaints of car shortage in some of the mining districts are 
more numerous, but the condition has caused little trouble as 
yet. 

Anthracite—There is fair activity in distribution of an- 
thracite from retail yards, though the dealers seem to have 
adequate supplies for the time being. Car shortage on East- 
ern lines may become an important factor in the situation 
later. 

CINCINNATI 

Continued scarcity of cars is the leading factor in the 
market. Demand still relatively sluggish, due to mild 
weather. Prices steady. 

The shortage of cars, the supply averaging only about 33 
to 40% of requirements, has held the market and had a stim- 
ulating effect on business. Except for this the trade would 
be almost back to the summer dullness. The retail trade is 
taking very little coal, and the industrial demand has not in- 
creased, so that the scarcity of cars has not caused any anx- 
iety among consumers. This is worrying the trade consider- 
ably, however, as the demand is certain to be heavy when a 
cold snap comes. Prices are stiffening, and bid fair to be 
much higher. 

LOUISVILLE 

Warm weather depresses the market but the outlook is 
considered favorable. Car supply somewhat better, 

Continued abnormally mild wecther is exerting a depress- 
ing influence on the domestic market. Dealers are stocking 


more readily, however, and shipments have been somewhat 
better. 


The car shortage eased up a little and gave the East- 
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ern Kentucky mines an extra day during the week. The 
steam coal sales are somewhat brisker and the outlook in 
both classes is considered good. 

Sales have been made during the week, f.o.b. mines, 
long ton basis, at from $1.75 to $2.10 or $2.15 on Eastern Ken- 
tucky block with steam nut and slack continuing to sel] 
around 40 to 50, and 70 to 75c., according to grade. The 


.Western Kentucky market is still around $1.25 for lump 


while the prices on pea and slack are variable. 
BIRMINGHAM 


Business continues to slowly improve. 
river coal. 

While business is not picking up as rapidly as hoped for 
still conditions are better than they have been for the past 
two years, both on steam and lump coal, and the prospects 
for a steady improvement during the coming fall and winter 
are exceedingly good. Prices are holding up well and col- 
lections are better than at any time in the past two or three 
years. River coal is moving in large quantities to Mobile and 
New Orleans, and while this is effecting the all-rail mines to 
some extent, the tonnage moving from the latter is far in 
excess of that for the same period last year. 


Heavy movemént of 





COKE 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Prompt furnace coke easier. Some business for next year. 


Prompt and foundry coke stiffer, with good prospects. Pro- 
duction and shipments increased further. 
The pressure for prompt furnace coke seems to have 


ended late last week, producing an easier market even then, 
while this week demand is very light and no definite market 
has been developed. This week’s outside price is not above 
last week’s inside price. Contract furnace coke is not moving 
very rapidly, unless more business has been closed than 
appears on the surface. One contract has been closed for 
10,000 tons a month over 1916 at $2.25 flat, but the market 
for the early months is above this, while for the late months 
coke is expected to be cheaper as so many byproduct ovens 
are to be completed in the second quarter of next year. 

Foundry coke is stronger and operators are very firm in 
their views as, considering the likelihood of box cars being 
very scarce, and prospects of increased foundry operations, 
the foundry coke market shows promise of being able to take 
care of itself better than the furnace coke market. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.40@2.50; contract furnace, first 
half, $2.35@2.50; year 1916, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, $3@ 
3.25; contract foundry, first half, $3@3.25, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 30 at 432,519 
tons, an increase of 4,200 tons, and shipments at 441,911 tons, 
an increase of 4,363 tons. 

Buffalo—There is the same feverish activity in coke. So 
many prices are quoted to stave off orders that it is not easy 
to obtain an authentic one. Jobbers are paying all the way 
from $4.85 to $5 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry. Stock 
coke is practically out of the market, the quotation being 
about $4.10. 

Columbus—Coke demand is strong and prices have ad- 
vanced about $1 per ton during the past 60 days. Pocahontas 
is moving well and the same is true of White and Red Ash. 
Anthracite is also in better demand. 

Birmingham—tThere is nothing new in the coke market 
for the past. week. The demand from the furnace compa ies 
continues steady and furnace coke is finding a good market 


at satisfactory prices. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 











ST. LOUIS 

High temperatures depress the market. 
softening tendency. - 

Under the influence of high temperature there has been 
marked dullness during the week. A determined effort is be- 
ing made to prevent rate demoralization and in the main 
the prices are holding but some who were forced to move 
Standard during the week let No. 6 lump and No. 2 lump go at 
5 and 10c. less than the quotations. Reduced output has 
stimulated the price of screenings. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Prices show a 
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Frnk. Co. Wlimson.Co. Staunton Standard 

Gi Mineo bles => — 50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.35 $1. 4 1.25 
s-in. lump.. Sacaceterare Pac ateretarsra -naacceavas I. 

-in. ag Pe Re eee Ce Sle Pee $. 15@1. ‘20 140 

Rie mie nac cated a 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.65 ........ 1.00 

PaO OME 6. u 6 ce bcdie 80:6 80008 «s ead a ie hs. “sateen Ss .80@ .85 
No. 1 nut. b.bO@E. 75 PSOE TS 3. kes. .80 
No. 2 nut. beteier 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 ........ .60 
No lw ashe i an MOO ame 5 chee 1.65 Bees!) mecewecs 
ING SP WHMNERE Scaeicmucice cantatas 1.25 | a 0) 
Nici GWOREIMESG Docs tewiie. cee nei 1.25 VA) 9 Bp) eee 
No. 2 West. co. Saisevs xawsnes 1.20 1 2): ii ae 
NO PP WHRNEUcccc ake Seaman .60@ .79 a; en 
STOO REM RE oc vias. es:6cere «sts .60@ .65 .60@ .65 .25@ .35 .25@ .35 

DULUTH 


Moderate weather causes a lull in shipments. No increase 
in reeeipts. Prices remain stationary. 

The extraordinary mild weather for this time of year has 
caused a slight falling off in shipments. Agencies that cater 
to the dealer and retail trade report a temporary lull in the 
demand for coal. The inquiry from steam users and the rail- 
roads is well up to the average and no complaint is heard 
regarding this class of business. Receipts show no ma- 
terial changes from last week. Quotations per short ton f.o.b. 
cars, docks, Duluth, are as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
DAUD cee sce $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock PUN... 53<- 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 
Stove or nut..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.40 


In spite of the very mild weather a fair volume of busi- 
ness is being done in the anthracite trade. The householder 
is laying away a few tons in anticipation of a cold snap in 
the very near future, and as a result the dealers and retailers 
report that the domestic demand is well maintained. Quota- 
tions per short ton f.o.b. cars, docks, Duluth, are as follows: 
Egg and stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The shipments of anthracite as “reported to the Anthra- 
cite Bureau of Information amounted in October to 6,505,892 
long tons. This showed an increase over the preceding month 
of September of 987,121 tons, but was still 138,584 tons short 
of the shipments in October, 1914. 

The total shipments for the first ten months of 1915 
amounted to 53,885,003 tons, against 56,712,057 tons in 1914, a 
decrease so far this year of 2,827,054 tons. 

The shipments for October include all the coal moved 
from the breakers or washeries. In previous statements a 
relatively unimportant quantity put into storage by one of 
the transportation companies was not included. 

Anthracite shipments for October and the first ten months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 











October 10 Months———. 
915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading......?. 1,199,284 1,092,056 9,195,089 9,961,608 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,266,539 1,391,144 10,714,002 10,941,943 
Cont: Rieke Gf Nid: «cs 895,895 892,386 6,532,694 7,452,435 
Del. Lack. & West....... 888,609 990,570 7,679,800 8,128,793 
Del. & Hudson.......... 701,279 678,104 6,671,603 6,032,697 
Pe MNNSYIVANIAS 6 105 500.0 637,052 611,593 4,870,961 5,308,918 
BT mee oso as eee 708,007 773,866 6,524,667 6,943,394 
Ont. & Western. 209,227 214,757 1,696,187 1,942,269 
6,505,892 6,644,476 53,885,003 56,712,057 


Stocks at Tidewater Oct. 31 were 625,821 tons. 


NEW YORK EXPORTS 
The value of the fuel exports from New York for Septem- 











ber were as follows: 

Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Canada...... $72,608 Canada... $483 Italy............. $12,720 
Guatemala......... 22 Mexico......... 1,005 Norway........ 7,800 
Panama. . 860 Trinidad and To- a tea’ 39 
Salvador.......... @ - bage......-..< ‘ 000 Salvador. . ‘ 12 
Mexico... 175 Cuba.. 1,900 Mexico.. 1,099 
Newfoundland ‘and Haiti 9 French West In- 

Labrador. . ,192 Santo Domingo.. 45 — dies. are 161 
Jamaica.. DO eASE: 6s ees cs os 106 Brasil.........- » 240 
Other British West Colombia....... Lee 816 

ENGR s6 6s sees 50 494 Venezuela....... 53 Colombia....... 96 
CUBA noc cies ocuceis 341 MUMMONIE c 5 009-6: 6 227 
Santo Domingo. . 6448 Totahic ss cceces 7,631 
Argentina......... 95. italics caves 23,210 
ORME osc ccecveen ces 2,774 
Venezuela......... 282 

Total... 89,180 
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EXPORTS 
Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United: States, 


and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade at the specified districts, during the month of August, 
1915, were as follows: 








Anthracite Bituminous 

Maine and New ee. 1,418 22 ea 

aryland. eee ‘ 2,128 210,760 5,775 
Massachusetts..........-.---------. 119 Peet ye: arate 
NRO MAIN Madoc 5. cis clacdnig ath ano asa ears 35,848 8,656 725 
OMI a asx 512.5) wahoo thera es st 9,499 154,965 1,742 
MONIC ec ciweiseidantionccrswansea sean 245 2 
RNIN ofa raraa oe ge end cea 212 662,122 2,125 
RUMEN SE ah Sol Nar ad an Skates x eusteae 348 aw 
New Orleans. eee teen eet) ene e. 997 18 
PUR eh gt S55 a Ck Saas Se weds 5,546 7,840 
Dane rs rnc aaa aero are 8,115 17,911 
ROME iS cree are ee wr eae nae. muir Ji. ere 
FST a Sa rem eee eee em ae nes 63 ‘ 
San Francisco. . Se ee eee Cre 22 22 
Southern California.................. 1 17 eee 
We SIRO Pa se od nova’ ke- a sera via a ovo meee 288 3,994 
IUISUNG TS Ux oars ooo ee re Sakae woes 128,190 166,113 31,708 
Dakota.. Se eee 541 2,098 205 
Duluth & Supe rior. aa Sf a ie heeded 2 1,301 41 
MW REC MEINE 29 55 9.6 50 Secs of asi 5 o's dae sie ere 33,032 6,637 
QIN ae cera deae co se cca ne ee ees 8,000 643,216 2,123 
INQOMRREEEY Sy nied ooo bo Seed hare Reales 52,119 83,025 505 
WG A WNONOO oo i Geecncvce vccneriwws 68,598 16,971 1,657 
WONMMMEN ato fir anc-drs oe hana rena bs ot 472 940 55 

TRUMAN re el cate ae 307,147 2,000,848 83,085 

BUNKER COAL 

Districts Gross Tons Districts Gross Tons 

IMESQIANG cc... os.k doe eck 52,914 Philadelphia............. 42,862 
PF INOW OGM a cele occ cca ees 257,570 WIEN a cecanaesiaee'e 188,228 





I, C. C. DECISIONS 











I. C. C. Nos. 4,705, 
Cases at Chicago. 

Upon presentation of the issue whether or not complain- 
ants have been damaged and are entitled to reparation be- 
cause of the payment of charges on carload shipments of coal, 
Held: 

1. That complainants in Gilmore & Co. v. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Co. and in Hinners Co. v. N. & W. Ry. Co. have not proven 
that they were damaged by the payment of charges which 
were found to be unjustly discriminatory. In a discrimina- 
tion case the measure of damage is not the difference be- 
tween the two rates, but is a fact that must be proven with 
the same definiteness as would warrant a judgment in a court 
of law. 

2. That complainants in Lill & Co. v. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
have been damaged and are entitled to reparation to the ex- 
tent of 10 cents per ton on certain shipments and 5 cents per 
ton on others because of charges which were found to be un- 
reasonable. No damage proven on that part of the charges 
which was found to be unjustly discriminatory. 

I. C. C. No. 7261—American Coal & Coke Co. vs. Michigan 
Central R.R. Co. 

On complaint that defendant unjustly discriminates against 
and unduly prejudices complainant by refusal to extend credit 
to it with respect to freight and demurrage charges accrued 
on carloads of coal held at Windsor, Canada, and Detroit, 
Mich., while extending credit to competitors under like cir- 
cumstances: Held, That the evidence fails to show that com- 
plainant is discriminated against or prejudiced within the 
meaning of the act. 


6,526, 4,875—Coai Switching Reparation 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 
Oct. 22—The scarcity of tonnage is more pronounced. Coal 
stocks are excessive and prices weak. Quotations are nom- 
inally as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires $4.44 
Best seconds.....e.se6. Nominal SGA ic cos os os cee 4.32 
SASHES ca deudecatees $4.44 Best Cardiff smalls. ..... 2.76 
Best dry coals.......... 5.64 Cargo smaills............ 1.92 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.c.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
3arry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusively of wharfage. 
Freight—Chartering is restricted owing to tonnage scarc- 

Rates all round continue very firm and are approxi- 


ity. 

mately as follows: 

Gibraltar......... $6.72 Naples.......... $9.60 St. Vincent....... $7.80 
Marseilles........ 9.65 Alexandria. . 11.16 River Plate...... 10.20 
Algiers........... 7.72 Port Said.. 11.16 

CQOnGBe. x6. cies 9.60 Las Palmas...... 6.60 
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Coal Contra 
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Gall 


The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1576 Lane Cotton Mills New Orleans La. 50 (cars) 700 
1579 Cosmopolitan Hotel New Orleans La. 120 tons! 700 
1603 Springfield Santr. Krumroy Sta. Ohio 15,000b 737 
1605 State Capitol Frankfort Ky. 737 
1622 City Government Spokane Wash. 600? 787 


b Indicates bituminous. 1! Per month. ? Carload lots. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


#$1356—Storm Lake, Iowa.—This contract (p. 411), pro- 
viding for furnishing the local light and water department 
with coal during the ensuing year has not yet been let, the 
plant having changed hands, now being owned by a Boston 
firm—Hooper, Kimball & Williams. This contract involves 
approximately $5,700 worth of coal. Address Dist. Mgr. C. H. 
Utter, Grinnell, Iowa. 

1551—East St. Louis, I1l.—Swift & Co. have not yet decided 
whether to close this contract (p. 660) or continue purchases 
in the open market as they have been doing for the past 
several months. Address Pur. Agt. H. C. Huggins, Swift & 
Co., East St. Louis, III. 

1557—East St. Louis, I1l—Purchases on this contract (p. 
661), which provides for furnishing Morris & Co. with approxi- 
mately three or four cars of screenings per day are still 
being confined to the open market, though a contract may 
be let later. Address Pur. Agt. L. Chakes, Morris & Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

#$1569—Winner, S. D.—This contract (p. 699), which pro- 
vides for furnishing bituminous coal, as may be required at 
the local Court House during the coming winter, was bid on 
as follows: Montgomery Lumber Co., $9.50; James A. Smith 
Lumber Co., $9; Floete Lumber Co., $8.50. Address Audr. 
F. E. Wells, Winner, S. D. 

1573—Philadelphia, Penn.—Bids on this contract (p. 699, 
see also contract 1516, pp. 577, 660), calling for additional 
supplies on a deficiency contract until the end of the present 
year, were as follows: Belmont Pumping Station, 6,900 tons 
pea, Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $3.47; Belmont Pumping Sta- 
tion, 6,900 tons pea, Susquehanna Coal Co., $3.47; Queen Lane 
Filters, 300 tons pea, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co., $4.11; Spring Garden Pumping Station, 100 tons pea, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., $3.48; Queen Lane 
Pumping Station, 7,400 tons buckwheat, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co., $2.72; Roxborough Auxiliary, 1,000 tons 
buckwheat, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., $3.11; 
Belmont Pumping Station, 2,300 tons buckwheat, Susquehanna 
Coal Co., $2.43; Lardner’s Point Pumping Station, 17,000 tons 
buckwheat, Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.04. Address Dir. 
Herman Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, Philadelphia, Penn. 


+#+15S38—New York.—Bids have been received on this con- 
tract (p. 700), which provides for furnishing the Department 
of Docks and Ferries with approximately 2,000 tons of No. 
3 buckwheat for the Borough of Richmond, as follows: Pat- 
tison & Brown, $1.97; Joseph P. O’Connor, $2. The contract 
has not yet been awarded. Address Comr. R. A. C. Smith, 
Pier “A,” New York. 
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cts Pending 


WITH 


1584—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing William Henderson with approximately 
50,000 tons of coal will be closed some time in December. 
Address William Henderson, 749 South Peters St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

#$1585—Montcelair, N. J This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Montclair School with 600 tons of pea 
and 70 tons of stove coal has not yet been awarded there be- 
ing only one bidder and the state laws prohibiting closing the 
contract under this condition. Formal request has been made 
to continue purchases in the open market which is expected 
will be granted. Address Chn. Melvin A. Rice, Normal Schoo] 
Committee, State House, Trenton, N. J. 








New Business 


1624—Louisville, Ky.—The Southern Brick and Tile Co., at 
this place will contract some time in December for their 
annual requirements of coal involving 5,000 tons of nut and 
Slack, 1,500 tons of nut, and 1,000 tons of mine-run. The 
company has a storage capacity of 3,000 tons, and deliveries 
are made by railroad at the rate of about 25 tons per day. 
Address Pur. Agt. T. Bishops, 13th and Ormsby St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

#$1625—Marshall, Minn.—Bids were received until 7.30 p.m., 
Nov. 8, for furnishing the City Power Plant with approxi- 
mately 1,800 tons of any of the following grades of coal: 
Franklin County 2-in. screenings; Miller Creek 2-in. screen- 
ings; West Virginia White Ash Splint, 2-in. screenings; 
Youghiogheny (thin vein) 2-in. screenings; Carterville 
Washed nut; General Wilmington Washed Carbon; Semi- 
anthracite 2-in. screenings. Deliveries are to be in carload lots 
on the sidetrack at the city power plant near the C. and N. W. 
R.R. Address Recorder T. L. Bumford, Marshall, Minn. 


+1626—New York, N. Y¥.—The Board of Trustees of the 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals will receive bids until noon 
Nov. 15, for furnishing and delivering approximately 3,000 
gross tons of buckwheat No. 1. Delivery is to be completed 
by Dec. 31. For details concerning the bids and award on 
the previous contract see No. 1415, pp. 448 and 662. Address 
Auditor, Board of Trustees, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 400 
East 29th St., New York City. 

$1627—Belfield, N. D.—The Board of County Commission- 
ers at this place will receive bids until 2.30 p.m. Nov. 15, for 
furnishing either lignite or Western bituminous coal, as 
may be required at the local court house during the ensuing 
year. Successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond 
for $400. Address County Aud. J. L. Hughes, Belfield, N. D. 

+162S—Newark, N. J.—Bids will be received between 
2.30 and 3 p.m., Nov. 22, for furnishing the Newark City Hall 
at Verona with approximately 1,000 gross tons of pea coal. 
Complete details may be had on application. Address Secy., 
Carl Heller, Mayor’s Office, City Hall, Newark, N. J. 

#1629—Beach, N. D.—The Beach School Dist. No. 3 received 
bids until 8 p.m., Nov. 3, for furnishing coal as may be require 
at the local School Houses during the ensuing year. All bids 
were to be f.o.b. track at Beach. Address Clk. C. O. Halvor- 
son, Beach School Dist. No. 3, Beach, N. D. 

1630—Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—G. Elias & Bro., Ine., require about 
1,000 tons of coal during December, January, February and 
March. The company has no contract. Deliveries are made 
by railroad at the rate of 250 tons per month. Address Pur. 
Agt. I. Gillespie, G. Elias & Bro., Inc., 965 Elk St., Buffalo, 
IN. Xs 

1631—Council Bluffs, lowa.—The City Council received bids 
until 7:30 p.m., Nov. 1, for furnishing coal as may be re- 
quired during the coming season. Bids were requested on 
Centerville, Iowa, 8-in. lump, Nokomis 1%-in. lump, Witt 
1%4-in. lump, Hillsboro 14%-in. lump, Taylor Springs 1%-in. 
lump, Lehigh Valley anthracite range and egg coal. Al 
bids were to be accompanied by a certified check for $100 
Address City Clk. Charles J. Duff, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

#$1632—Greenville, Ohio—The Darke County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Nov. 13, for furnish- 
ing approximately 100 tons of Pocahontas lump coal, f.o.) 
ears, P. C. C. & St. L. sidetracks at Greenville. A deposit 0! 
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$25 must accompany each bid. Address Clk. G. H. Garrison, 
Darke County Board of Commissioners, Greenville, Ohio. 
#$1633—New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Central Purchasing Com- 
mittee will receive bids until Nov. 22 for furnishing and de- 
livering 10,000 tons of anthracite coal to the departments of 
Corrections, Public Charities, Parks (in Brooklyn) Fire, 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. Address Central Purchas- 
ing Committee, Room 1226 Municipal Bldg., New York City. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1361—Davenport, Iowa.—This contract (pp. 411, 616), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Moline 
R.-k Island Manufacturing Co. and the Tri-City Railway 
and Light Co., was awarded to the Alden Coal Co. of Daven- 
port, and the Spoon River Coal Co., of Rock Island, Tll. The 
combined companies consume approximately 75,000 tons of 
114,-in. screcnings per annum. Address Pur. Agt. George G. 
Kuhn, Moline Rock Island Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


#$1423—Topeka, Kan.—The tonnage involved on this con- 
tract (pp. 489, 662), awarded to the Southwestern Coal Co., is 


2,400 tons instead of 400 tons as previously noted. Address 
Supt. E. G. Stahi, Municipal Electric Light Dept., Topeka, 
Kan. 


+1496—Virginia, Minn.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with approximately 
100 tons of either Pocahontas or anthracite buckwheat, egg, 
nut or stove coal, has been awarded to Johnson & Peterson. 
Address City Clk. Albert E. Bickford, Virginia, Minn. 

+1506—Trenton, N. J.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the New Jersey State Prison with coal 
as may be required at different camps during the ensuing 
year has been awarded to Max Feinshein as follows: Bitu- 
minous, $3.35; broken, $5.35; stove, $6.30. Address Fiscal Agt. 
J. P. McCormack, State Prison, Trenton, N. J. 


+$1544—Nebraska City, Neb.—This contract (p. 617), which 
provides for furnishing the Otoe County Board of Commis- 
sioners with approximately 140 tons of coal, has been award- 
ed to the Otoe Lumber Co., at $3.96 per ton for Missouri 
screened soft coal. Address County Clk. Louis J. Stutt, Ne- 
braska City, Neb. 

*1556—Youngstown, Ohio—This contract (p. 661), which 
provides for furnishing the Mahoning County Commissioners 
with three-quarter inch screened coal as may be required at 
the Court House and Jail during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the Youngstown Coal and Supply Co. at $2.35 per 
ton. Address Clk. Frank H. Vogan, Mahoning County Comrs., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

1579—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Cosmopolitan Hotel with approxi- 
mately 120 tons of coal per month, has been awarded. Ad- 
dress Major Stewart, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 120 Bourbon St., 
New Orleans, La. 

158S2—Erie, Penn.—This contract (p. 700), which provides 
for furnishing approximately 25 cars of three-quarter screen- 
ed Pittsburgh lump coal, has been awarded to E. J. Gebhardt 
at $1.95 per ton. Address County Controller, Joseph E. Leslie, 
Erie, Penn. 

1587—Jeanette, Penn.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Jeanette Borough School District 
with coal as may be required during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the Westmoreland Coal Co. at $1.40 per 
gross ton for mine-run coal f.o.b. mines. Address Secy. J. V. 
Rovensky, Jeanette Borough School Dist., Jeanette, Penn. 

#$1595—Hollidaysburg, Penn.—This contract (p. 736), which 
provides for furnishing the county government with coal 
has been awarded to the Thermie Coal and Supply Co., on 
their “E” Vein bituminous coal as follows: 700 tons for 
delivery at the heating plant in the jail yard, $1.99; 80 tons 
for delivery at the Williamsburg Training School, $2.50. 

_ Address County Consumer, P. W. Tobias, Blair County, Holli- 
daysburg, Penn. 

1596—Kenmare, N. D.—This contract (p. 736), which pro- 
vides for furnishing coal for the various City Departments as 
may. be required during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
Jonas Johnson, at $2.65 per ton for lignite coal delivered. Ad- 
dress City Audr. Evan Griffith, Kenmare, N. D. 


Contract Notes 


Philip, S. D.—The bid of the Atlas Lumber Co. to furnish 
hard coal for Haakon County was accepted at $13.25 per ton. 

Mankato, Minn.—Contract for furnishing the local jail, 
court house and poor farm with coal during the ensuing year 
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has been awarded to S. K. Fowler at $5.75 for Island Creek 
splint coal. 

Wibaux, Mont.—The contract for furnishing the local 
County Government with coal during the ensuing year has 


been awarded to the Midland Coal and Lumber Co. Address 


County Cl. J. R. Chappell, Wibaux, Mont. 


Danbury, Conn.—On the contract for furnishing the City 
Hall with approximately 100 tons of egg coal, E. C. Marsh & 
Co., bid $7 per short ton, including cost of delivery. Ad- 
dress Chn. A. H. Fillow, City Hall, Danbury, Conn. 

Springfield, Mo.—A contract has been let by the county 
commissioners of Greene County, for the coal supply for the 
court house and county jail, until Sept. 1, 1916, to the Mere 
chant’s Ice and Fuel Co., of Springfield, at $3.40 a ton, deliv- 
ered, for Kansas deep shaft coal. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—C. J. Milne & Sons, at this place, con- 
sume about 2,000 tons of bituminous coal per annum, de- 
liveries being made on the railroad siding at their plant. 
They have a storage capacity of 150 tons. Address the Pur- 
chasing Agent, C. J. Milne & Sons, 11th and Washington Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Pecora Paint Co., at this place, con- 
sumes about 600 tons of anthracite coal per annum. They 
have storage capacity for 100 tons, and deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of about 50 tons per month. Address 
Pur. Agt. F. B. Bowen, Pecora Paint Co., 4th and Venango St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Troy, N. ¥.—The Aird-Don Co. at this place consume ap- 
proximately 250 tons of bituminous coal per annum, deliveries 
being made by railroad and wagon at the rate of about one 
car a month. They have storage capacity for about 25 tons. 
Address Pur. Agt. Thomas C. Boswell, care of Aird-Don Co., 
411 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The anthracite shippers in this ter- 
ritory are understood to be quietly notifying their contract 
customers that owing to possible trouble in the region on 
Apr. 1 no contracts will be made on Jan. 1, at which time most 
anthracite contracts expire, but that the old contracts will 
be carried over until Mar. 31, 1916. 

Louisville, Ky.—-Sam D. Jones, business manager for the 
Board of Education of the public schools of Louisville, is con- 
sidering making use of natural gas in the heating plants of 
the public school buildings, in place of coal which is now 
used. General installation of gas heating plants will not 
be possible at the outset because the service pipes of the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Co. are not available for 
more than a few of the schools. For bids and award on the 
school contract see contract 730, Vol. 7, p. 916, Voi. 8, p. 78. 

New York—By purchasing their coal supply through the 
Central Purchasing Committee, 28 city departments have been 
able to buy at reduced prices. According to a recent re- 
port of the Committee there has been an average reduction of 
2.7c. in the price of chestnut coal, 31.6c. in the price of buck- 
wheat No. 3 and 40c. in mine-run. The committee has pur- 
chased during the present year 269,199 gross tons of coal and 
the average price of chestnut coal was $6.544 per gross ton as 
against, $6.571 paid in 1914; buckwheat No. 3, $2.351 per gross 
ton as against $2.667 and for mine-run $3.136 per gross ton 
as against $3.536 per gross ton paid in 1914. , 


Foreign Notes 


Brazil—An American consular officer in Brazil reports that 
a firm in his district desires prices for charter shipments, 
f.o.b. New York or other water points, on coal. Statements of 
analyses should be sent. 

Portugal.—Prices of coal in Portugal, already double what 
they were before the war, are gradually increasing, and the 
supply of fuel on hand is very small. The latest quotations 
for Welsh coal are $10.20 to $10.70 and $11.90 to $12.90 c.i-f. 
Lisbon. Lower qualities bring $9.25 to $9.50. The English 
freight rate is also advancing and is now $4.15 to $4.85 a ton. 
It is admitted that America could supply this market if 
freights from the United States were around $4.85 to $6.10 
per ton. 

Italy.—The British steamship Washington has been char- 
tered to carry a cargo of 7,000 tons of coke to Italy. The 
vessel is now loading its cargo at the Port Richmond piers 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. at Philadelphia. The coke 
has been furnished by the Public Service Corporation, Cam- 
den, N. J., from their byproduct coke ovens. The shipment 
of American coke to a foreign port is exceptional and is 
brought about by the fact thht supplies are no longer avail- 
able from Germany. The one great objection to increasing 


s 


shipments is due to the scarcity of vessels and the high rate 
of freight, which in the present instance represents a valve 
three times greater than the cargo. 
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Pond Creek Coal Co. 


President T. B. Davis reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1914, as follows: 

The total production of coal for the year amounted to 690,- 
653 tons, an increase of 160,104 tons over 1913. Although the 
company was only in its second year, it had been hoped that a 
larger production would be reached; but conditions arose 
which made this impossible. The coal produced finds an im- 
portant market as a byproduct coking coal, and consequently 
is, to a considerable extent, dependent upon conditions in the 
steel industry. 

After the first few 
pany did not earn its bond 


months of the year, when the com- 
interest, earnings improved, so 
that for several months fairly substantial profits above in- 
terest were being made until the severe depression of busi- 
ness in the fall occurred, curtailing the output to an extent 
that made it impossible to earn the bond interest. We have 
every confidence that with an increase in the output, which 
is to be looked for on a return of better conditions, the com- 
pany will earn substantial profits above charges. 

Net additions to capital account, amounting to $158,004, 
were made during the year, and these cover principally the 
cost of completing tenement houses of which the company 
the cost of completing 15 better class houses, 
4 store buildings, and other expenditures. The equipment ad- 
ditions cover principally the cost of 6 mining machines, 14 
gathering locomotives, 350 steel mine cars, 2 refrigerating 
machines for the stores, ete. No depreciation has been set 
aside this year. When the development of the property is 
further advanced, this matter will be carefully considered, 
with a view to fixing a rate which will be sufficient to cover 
the depreciation on your plants. 

INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1914 


now owns 629, 








SSUES CANTIINOS 50s si :60.5-0 5.0008 $104,137 Gross income. . $100,544 
GG BRINIG So a.00'6 v0.5 a: 5w 10.6 80,497 Bond interest. ; 120,000 
(ther income............... 20,047 Balance, deficit, “for | year. 19,456 
BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 
Assets 1914 1913 Liabilities 1914 1913 
Real estate..... $997,145 $1,001,508 Stock.... ... $2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Construction, ete. 1,702,802 2,050,303 Share premium 
b quipme ee 505,846 account...... 250,000 250,000 
oS ear 702,440 1,018,484 Ist M. eonv 
Pre paid insur., bonae.......... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
ene SMBS keene Accounts payable 31,578 115,064 
‘.ecounts receiv- Accrued pay-roll 8,699 18,580 
able.. pace 97,184 99,532 Draftsin transit, 
Inventories, e te. 260,965 241,914 BEC iiss see 12,046 17,917 
Profit and een Funds and’ re- 
get... < 19,456 serves........ 2,000 10,180 
Total........ 4,304,323 4,411,741 Total........ 4,304,323 4,411,741 


Note—For previous annual report of this company, see Vol. 6, pp. 656, 934. 
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Island CreeK Coal Co. 


Pres. Thos. B. Davis, reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1914, as follows: 

Our production during 1914 amounted to 2,207,444 tons, an 
increase of 291,344 tons over 1913. Market conditions were 
not altogether satisfactory at any time of the year, and es- 
pecially during the last half, when, due to the war in Europe, 
business generally was, as a matter of course, considerably 
unsettled, a reaction unfavorable to the coal business set in, 
which doubtless reduced the total amount of coal that other- 
wise would have been produced at your properties. In spite, 
however, of existing conditions, the net profits increased by 
$193,808 to a total of $823,481, the highest amount yet reached. 

In order to increase our production, it was decided to open 
up two new mines, Nos. 11 and 12, on Main Island Creek. To 
provide power for these new mines, and also to allow of a 
greater production at certain of the other mines now in oper- 
ation, it became necessary to make additions to the power 
system. These additions now completed, include two 400-hp 
boilers, a 1000-kw. turbo generator set and auxiliary equip- 
ment, two 600-kw. sub-stations and equipment, 500 steel mine 
cars, eight 6-ton gathering locomotives, over two miles of rail- 
road sidings for the new mines, two steel tipples and equip- 
ment, 23 complete and 15 partially completed dwelling houses, 


store building, mining machines, etc. 
To improve our river plant at Sekitan, Ohio, a large part of 
the old plant was replaced by a new plant which will have 
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greater capacity than the old equipment, and very much im- 
proved facilities, together with additions to the dry 
and floating equipment. The total amount of all expendi- 
tures capitalized, after deduction of the cost of structures re- 
placed by new works and charged to depreciation fund. 
amounted to $376,550. Additions were made to the deprecia- 
tion fund on the same liberal basis as previously, and a large 
amount was charged against the depreciation fund, represent- 
ing additions and betterments, which it was thought desirable 
not to capitalize, such as new steel mine cars, to replace 
wooden cars, reconstruction of a number of mine cars, storage 
tracks in the mines, two steel bridges, strengthening trestle, 
ete. Depreciation and reserve funds have decreased by $50,511, 
due to the large amounts charged against these funds as 
above mentioned, which exceeded the additions thereto. 

Dividends on the preferred stock at the rate of $6 per 
share per year and ordinary dividends on common stock at 
the rate of $2 per share per year, as well as an extra dividend 
on the common stock of $3 per share, were paid during the 
year 1914. The extra dividend is a distribution of accumu- 
lated surplus. 
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CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT YEARS ENDING DEC 





















1914 1913 1912 
Oe Rr, ee ae Em eee Pe Py ey Bee $1,008,388 $800,448 $811,048 
Reserve for exting. and depreciation......... 119,672 106,047 95,357 
Net profits. me es $888,716 $694,401 $715,691 
Administration and. ge oneral ¢ e xpenses. aes este- Suave 69,480 70,392 57,253 
Re RANI oor sar gs ia a ee aS $819,236 $624,009 $658,438 
Add—Int. on bank deposits, ete............. 4,245 5,663 18,694 
gi TY CEs) cot a $823,481 $629 no 2 $677,132 
Preherred! GINS o.a.ci6.5 660666000 5: 656waeie ee $298,872 $2 $298,659 
ACOMIMOR GIVIGOROB «55 n:s 5 oe 54 0600 cesses 562,711 5 30, 033 401,280 
MRGUD TOD IB BORG 5 656.5 5.625.400 aoe Dae sare bears . $38,102 $200,025 $22,807 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 (INCL. SUBSIDIARIES) 

Assets— 1914 1913 Liabilities 1914 1913 


Stock (not par— 


Property account$5,470,791 $5,094,241 
see below) . 


Bond rede wee -x$4,502,355 $4,493,974 





MUD crete) kde 3,150 Ca >. stk. of U.S. 
ES ee ee 364,399 731,787 . & Oil Co. 
Accounts receiv not held. : 13,125 15,325 
OS ap 399,330 426,504 . a "ts on 
Coal in transit 87,609 101,125 
and in storage. 525,450 299,421 Cans liabilities y183,229 150,274 
Materials and Dividend _ paid 
supplies....... 254,658 210,000 Jan. 1. ae 74,727 74,691 
Unexpired insur- Premium on shares 
ance, prem. of com. stock... 905,520 602,651 
paid, taxes, etc. 24,669 32,771 Deprec.,  etce., i 
funds.. 459,874 510,385 
Undiv. sur. (sub. 
COBDS. c<. - 2,164 1,653 
UPPUB «ck ccs 810,694 848,796 
Total.. . 7,039,297 6,797,874 Total.. 7,039,297 6,797,874 


x loiuden 49,820 15-18 shares pref. and 99, 6a 12- 18 shares common stock 
issued in e xchange for 179,355 shares of stock of U. S. Coal & Oil Co. par value of 
which is $4,483,875, and 18, 480 shares common issued for cash, par value $18,480; 
total, $4,502,355. 

y Current liabilities include. accounts payable, $115,261; accrued pay-ro sls, 
$16,580; drafts in transit, $24,392; accrued taxes, $26,995 

z Applicable to stocks not held by the Island Creek Coal Co. 

Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 6, p. 252. 
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Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western 


The annual report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914, says: 

Our coal mining operations resulted in producing 9,050,076 . 
tons of coal from callieries and washeries, or 206,013 tons 
more than in any previous year. 

Extraordinary expenditures aggregated $778,553, notably 
$285,959 for development of the new Loomis Colliery and 
$121,864 for opening up and developing of new Laurel Run 
property. These developments should, by the latter part of 
1915, turn out a substantial tonnage each, and when completed 
wiil add largely to our total capacity of production. The 
further development of the Trucsdale Colliery by the intre- 
duction of electrical and other machinery, pumps, ete., re- 
quired a large expenditure, viz.: $124,402; this colliery is now 
the largest single producer in the anthracite fields, its tor- 
nage last year amounting to 1,152,100 tons. 





